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With Packer's Tar Soap 

Young Americans who do not wish to lose their hair before they 
are forty, must begin to look after their scalps before they are 
twenty .—New York Medical Record. 
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hair and scalp — and you can not begin too early. Send for our 
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CHRIST IN THE GARDEN. 

"Who henlelli all thy diseases.”—Psalm 1113:3. 
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PERSIAN HYDROTHERAPY IN 1674. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


I N these modern times, when we are 
inclined to boast so much of the great 
progress of medical science and of our 
prodigious achievements in therapeutics, 
it is perhaps profitable to take occasional 
glances backward, and to note the won¬ 
derful good sense and sagacity not infre¬ 
quently exhibited by those whose fund of 
scientific knowledge was infinitely less 
than that possessed by the practitioner 
of the present time, but who nevertheless 
won therapeutic triumphs which would at 
the present day be called achievements. 

Sir John Chardin, a French Protestant 
refugee, who was knighted by Charles II, 
and who made numerous journeys into 
Asia in the seventeenth century, gives an 
interesting account of an attack of fever 
from which he suffered in Persia, together 
with an accurate description of the 
methods employed for his relief by the 
native Persian physician whom he con¬ 
sulted after the French surgeon accom¬ 
panying him had practically abandoned 
his case. 

The Persian physicians, he informs us, 
were then, as they probably are still, 
religiously disciples of Galen, whom they 
supposed to have been contemporary with 
Jesus Christ, and to have had much inter¬ 
course with him. For the dysentery, 
their most common remedy was sour 
milk mixed with rice previously washed 
in water and left till it had become quite 
dry. Bathing was one of their great 


remedies, especially in fever, as appears 
from his own remarkable case, often 
referred to erroneously, of which the 
following is an abridgment. We quote 
from Currie’s “ Medical Reports: ”— 

“On the 20th of May, 1674, Chardin 
had reached Bender-Abassi on the Persian 
Gulf, opposite to the Isle of Ormus, in 
the twenty-seventh degree of north lati¬ 
tude, where he waited for the arrival of a 
ship from Surat, which was to carry him 
to India. The place at this season was 
very unhealthful, and being himself and 
most of his people affected by it, he was 
advised by the physicians not to remain, 
but to return through Persia by land. 
He set out on his return accordingly, and 
on the 23d was seized with a violent 
attack of fever, with delirium followed 
by stupor, from which he recovered with 
difficulty. He had a French surgeon 
with him, who gave him overy assistance 
in his power. The air of the country 
where he was taken ill was so bad that he 
resolved to be carried forward in spite of 
his weakness ; and for this purpose eight 
men were to be hired, who made a sort of 
litter, or bier, of canes and branches of 
trees, on which they undertook to carry 
him on their shoulders to the village of 
Laar. For the first two days of this 
mode of traveling the fever continued, 
with frequent faintings, but on the third 
day he ‘ had a crisis/ and was relieved. 

“ He arrived at Laar at daybreak on 
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the 27th, for they traveled by night only, 
on account of the excessive heat. There 
he obtained the assistance of the govern¬ 
or’s physician, for the fever had returned 
with violence. The French surgeon and 
himself thought the case desperate, but 
the Persian physician treated it as of 
no consequence. ‘ You have/ said he, 
gravely. 4 the fever of Bender, but do not 
be uneasy, for, with God’s blessing, 1 will 
relieve you from it this very day.’ Char¬ 
din called out, *1 am dying of heat.’ 
*\ know it/ said the physician, 'but you 
shall soon be cooled.’ He prescribed a 
great quantity of medicine, consisting of 
two emulsions, a cooling confection, and 
at least a quart »>f some bitter decoction 
or infusion, with four bottles of willow 
water, and a teapotful of prisan. These 
arrived by an apothecary about nine 
o’clock. Chardin swallowed the medi¬ 
cines with extreme difficulty and reluc¬ 
tance, but without apparent benefit. 
About ten his heat and thirst increased 
rapidly, and the apothecary told him he 
should have been happy to give him snow 
water to drink, but that snow being 
scarce, no one could procure any but the 
governor. 

"•In the extreme heat of my fever,’ 
says Chardin, • 1 thought nothing could 
be so delicious as drinking snow water, 
and I sent to beg a little snow of the 
governor, who sent me some about eleven 
o’clock, and as I then had the most 
raving thirst, l drank with more pleasure 
and avidity than l had ever done in my 
life. My apothecary was always near 
me. It was he who administered the 
liquid to me. He filled a large vase with 
barley water and willow water, put a 
large lump of snow into it, and when it 
was half melted, gave me the vessel, and 
desired me to drink my fill. The pleasure 
I had in drinking was the greater because 
the liquor was very agreeable to the taste, 
and I took it bv the physician’s desire. I 


was lying on the ground floor in a cool 
room, my bed stretched on the ground. 
Every hour the floor was watered, so 
that it might be said to have been quite 
covered with water. But nothing could 
allay the heat of my malignant fever, 
which seemed to be irritated rather than 
abated by so many cooling remedies. 
My apothecary then ordered my bed to 
be taken up, saying it heated me; and he 
spread a thin mat in its place, upon which 
he made me lie down in my shirt, without 
any other covering, and then made two 
men come and fan me. But this was of 
no avail; the heat continued as oppressive 
as ever. The apothecary, who paid me 
the most constant attention, then pro¬ 
cured two buckets of cold water, and 
having placed me on a chair, on which I 
was supported by two men, poured the 
water over my body little by little, from 
the haunches downward, and then taking 
a large bottle of rose water, bathed in the 
same manner ray head, face, arms, and 
breast. 1 blessed, in my heart, the Per¬ 
sian practice of medicine, which treated 
sick persons so voluptuously. But our 
French surgeon, who was always by me. 
could not contain his indignation. "The 
man is killing you, sir,” said he to me, 
in a compassionate tone. "What! bathe 
you with cold water in the heat of a ma¬ 
lignant fever, with a pint of emulsion, two 
pints of decoction, and a pound of confec¬ 
tion in your belly, and 1 do not know how 
many draughts of snow water. Depend 
upon it/' added he, " that instead of be¬ 
ing very soon without fever, as he has 
promised you, your death will be the end 
of the business.” “I do not know what 
will happen,” answered I, " but at any 
rate I do not feel as if I were about to 
die, as you suppose.” Indeed, at that 
moment I felt the heat within me dimin¬ 
ish, and my senses return; upon which 
my apothecary, having felt my pulse, said, 
'•Your fever is abating.” It went off 
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from that time so Quickly that by one 
o’clock in the afternoon 1 was quite free 
from it, even in the opinion of the French 
surgeon. He was quite astonished, and I 
was transported with joy. After having 
offered up my devotions to God as the 
first cause of my recovery, 1 said to the 
apothecary, that to complete my hap¬ 
piness I must see my physician. “He 
will return,” said he, “ by the time the 
medicines have operated.” In the even¬ 
ing the physician came, and 1 received 
him as a prophet, or as Esculapius him¬ 
self. He had learned from the apothe¬ 
cary how I had spent the day, and he or¬ 
dered me a mess of rice boiled in water, 
with cinnamon and the bark of dried 
pomegranate pounded together. I had 
taken no nourishment whatever for five 
days. 

“ ‘ On the 28th, when l awoke, I was a 
little feverish, on which account the phy¬ 
sician, when he came to see me, ordered 
me an emulsion of the cold seeds (melon, 
cucumber, gourds, and pompions), and a 
dose of the confection, as the day before, 
recommending that I should eat raw’cu¬ 
cumbers. 'These remedies were given to 
me at nine o’clock in the morning, and l 
did nothing all day but drink, most deli¬ 
ciously, willow water and barley water 
cooled with snow, eating raw cucumbers, 
watermelons, and pears. Verjuice, in 
considerable quantity, was put into the 
tness which I took at noon and in the 
evening, to give it an agreeable taste, and 
it most wonderfully lessened my thirst. 

“•The next morning, the physician, 
having found me still rather feverish, or¬ 
dered me medicines similar to those I had 
taken on the 27th. These purged me 
during the whole day with so much 
violence that I had nearly sunk several 
times under the effects. The night was 
still worse than the day, as I passed it 
in pain, with a violent increase of fever. 
My physician found me in that state, and 


as usual filled me with consolation; for, 
after having felt my pulse attentively, he 
told me he was going to give me some 
draughts which would carry off what fever 
remained, and deliver me from it entirely. 
'This certainly took place, but I do not 
know how he accomplished it. I only 
know that about nine o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing 1 took two pints of emulsion, with a 
large dose of confection, as on the pre¬ 
ceding days, and half an hour afterward 
a julep; after which 1 fell asleep, and 
when I awoke in the afternoon my head 
was clear, I was without fever, perfectly 
tranquil, and, as 1 thought, entirely re¬ 
stored to health. 

“ • l was so much transported with joy 
that l could not find utterance to my feel¬ 
ings, relying on the word of my physi¬ 
cian, whom I thought an oracle, that the 
fever would return no more. 

“ * On the morning of the 31st he con¬ 
firmed this opinion, and ordered me to 
live ten days together on chicken and 
rice, without anything else; at the end of 
which time he said I might live as usual. 
I asked him how many days it would be 
before I could pursue my journey. He told 
me that two more days of repose would 
be sufficient, and that then I might set 
out on horseback. He once more ordered 
me a great dose of emulsions and cor¬ 
dials, as before. 

“ ' On the first of June he came to see 
me for the last time, saying that I was 
not any longer in need of his visits; that 
he had ordered the apothecary to bring 
me the materials for ten emulsions, and 
to teach my servant how to prepare them; 
also a box of salts, and thirty-five drams 
of cooling confection, of which I was to 
take one drain daily when I awoke, and 
to drink after it a glass of water. He 
said it was to warm and fortify my 
stomach, which so many emulsions and 
cooling medicines had considerably weak¬ 
ened. ' * 
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The fever from which John Chardin 
suffered was without doubt due to malarial 
infection, and of the remittent type. 
Several points in his account are of suf¬ 
ficient interest to be worth emphasizing. 
Attention is especially called to the free 
use of cold water, and its influence upon 
the temperature, also the good sense 
exhibited by the “ apothecary ” in wetting 
the floor so as to cool the air by evapora¬ 
tion; in removing the patient from his 
bed and placing him, covered only by 
one thin garment, upon a thin mat upon 
the floor; and finally, the administration 
of cold by the method of affusion, and 
the promotion of evaporation by fanning. 
It is also interesting to note that notwith¬ 
standing the protests of the French sur¬ 
geon, who represented the established 
methods of the time, the patient persisted 
in permitting the application of the 
rational methods which caused his fever 
to abate. 

The dietary arranged by the Persian 
physician affords a useful lesson in fever 
dietetics,— watermelons, pears, barley 
water. Who can suggest anything more 
delicious or appropriate ? and how prefer¬ 
able in every way to the cramming of 


meat extracts, with milk and beef tea, and 
the administration of toddies, punches, 
and other drinks so common at the pres¬ 
ent time. Even raw cucumbers could 
scarcely be considered altogether objec¬ 
tionable, if taken without vinegar or salt 
— the real cause of their unwholesome¬ 
ness. 

It is interesting to note that Sir John 
Chardin reached his journey’s end without 
relapse, and was ever afterward an advo¬ 
cate of the Persian method of dealing 
with fever. 

Bruce, the famous African traveler, 
reports that similar cases were treated in 
tropical Africa by drinking water only, 
and by throwing a quantity of cold water 
over the patient, even in his bed, where 
he was permitted to lie without attempt 
to make him dry, until another deluge 
was added to the first. 

In the face of such facts it is very 
strange that now, after the lapse of two 
and a quarter centuries, it is just begin¬ 
ning to dawn upon us that water is the 
great febrifuge, and that it will accomplish 
more in the treatment of both acute and 
chronic disorders than all other remedies 
combined. 


EVERY-DAY ATTITUDES OF WOMEN. 

BY JEAN HARRIS WHITNEY, M. D. 


E VERY woman, no matter how fine 
her physique, needs to be able to do 
her work, or to play, as the case may be, 
with the least possible waste of energy. 
If she is not one of the fortunate few pos¬ 
sessed of abundant vigor, the need be¬ 
comes imperative, and if, as so often 
seems the case, her work increases as her 
strength and power to work diminish, any¬ 
thing that may lighten the strain and ease 
the burden of physical living somewhat, 
answers the need. 


The restless, nervous schoolgirl, the 
tired, worried mother, even the dear old 
grandmother, has each been the subject 
of admonitions from different members of 
the family, and has given them in turn, to 
" Straighten up,” “ Throw back your 
shoulders,” and still the tired shoulders 
droop, the lowered chest moves slightly, 
and the hanging head and forward hips 
each tell theii story of weakness and ill 
health coming, if not already present. 
The fretful girl finally declares in des- 
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peration, “I can’t;” to herself she says, 
u I won't.” The mother, busy with the 
cares of life, thinks it the proverbial last 
straw, and grandmother sinks back con¬ 
tentedly, feeling that her age should ren¬ 
der her immune to any criticism on that 
point. So each goes her way, missing 
just so much of the fullness of life as 
can be rightly measured only by the one 
whose full, uplifted chest, well-poised 
head, waist muscles strong and finely 
held, with easy use of limb and hand, 
give evidence of the “ perfect woman 
nobly planned.” 



The woman who stands long on her 
feet, whether a hostess receiving, a sales¬ 
woman, a housewife in her kitchen, or 
the laundress at her tubs,— each has the 
same lesson to learn of the uplifted chest 
and well-held abdominal muscles, or her 
work will become more and more an ef¬ 
fort and strain. 

Lightness of poise and erectness are 
considered by most people desirable 
things, certainly, but with which some are 
blessed naturally, while they are impossi¬ 
ble to most, it not being realized that they 
are essential to good carriage and possi¬ 
ble to almost every woman. This is not 
important as a matter of beauty alone, 
though even were beauty the only consid¬ 


eration, we should have a right to expect 
of every woman that she be physically as 
perfect as possible. 

Correct position is essential in that it 
gives to the individual greater power in 
the saving of strength. The wise use of 
a given amount of energy, making it pos¬ 
sible for a limited amount of strength to 
do much work, may almost equal, in the 
results attained, an unlimited power care¬ 
lessly used. It is exactly this economy 
of force which results from the correction 
of wrong attitudes. The incorrect po¬ 
sition means constant added strain, and 



in work the body acts at a disadvantage 
mechanically. 

Whatever the position, it should be 
such as to allow perfect freedom — so 
that the lungs may be fully expanded by 
wide movements of the ribs; so that the 
heart with its great blood vessels may not 
suffer compression and the blood current 
thus be hindered* so that the stomach 
may be given a chance to remain in its 
proper relation to its surroundings, instead 
of being pressed down, dragging to its 
own low level the spirits of its possessor. 

The attitude of the average woman, 
with or without the corset, who takes 
what she calls a “comfortable” position, 
permits none of these things. She is 
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tired, perhaps, 
and forgetting 
that heart and 
lungs are equal 
sharers in her 
fatigue, she al¬ 
lows the chest 
to drop down, 
the shoulders 
to droop for¬ 
ward, relaxing 
till there is a 
sharp bend at 
the waist line, 
and the stom¬ 
ach and other 
abdominal or¬ 
gans are huddled together in a most uncomfortable way. Let the tired housewife 
take up the sewing, or possibly the writing, that she feels must be done at once, 
and matters are yet more aggravated. She crosses her knees, perhaps, and bending 
over her work makes such a thing as full circulation or a deep breath an impossi¬ 
bility. A little relief comes once in a while as she straightens, and draws a deep 
breath, ending in a sigh as the old position and work are resumed. Is it not 
strange that backaches, with the customary pain under the shoulders, are not more 
often complained of, when the incorrect positions are so universally taken in work 
of this kind ? 
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At the sewing machine it is hardly better, for the same 
drooping attitude is seen, and the effect of the position s 
aggravated by the foot movement necessary. Very many 
of the women who find themselves unable to run a sewing 
machine could do so without injury if they would con¬ 


stantly remember 
lifted and t h e 
well drawn in, as 
a feeling that 
the diaphragm 
supported by 
the abdominal 
t h e relaxation 
these muscles, 
letting down of 
that makes this 
Stair climbing, 
many to be iuju- 
exercise when 
rarely cxpe* 
may c o n sid e r 
The injury comes 




to keep the chest 
abdominal muscles 
this would give them 
everything below 
is being lifted and 
the muscles forming 
wall. It is largely 
and weakness o f 
with the resultant 
sensitive structure, 
kind of work huitful. 
thought by so 
rious, becomes instead an excellent form of 
properly done. We stay-at-home mortal; can 
lienee the delights of mountain climbing, to we 
ourselves fortunate that this imiu lion is left us. 
in the man¬ 


ner of taking it rather than in the exercise itself. 
One very helpful teacher gave me this thought in 
regard to it : The poise once assured, make the 
thought center n the chest, feeling that the body 
■ _is lifted by the 

m au-=r-xr« 


chest. Asso¬ 
ciate with this 
a sense of 
lightness. 
I)o not allow 
y o ursclf to 
think that the 
body is a great 
weight to be 
dragged up 
the stairs. In 
taking each 
step, imagine 
that you press 
the step down 
rather than 




drag yourself up to it. It may seem a little me¬ 
chanical at first, but practice will soon dispel the 
dread of stair climbing. 

Many women are advised bv friends, and even 
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by their physicians, not' to do any reach¬ 
ing, and when one realizes the injury 
that is possible or even probable when 
it is done in the customary manner, 
the advice seems very wisely given. Yet 
hardly an exercise can be taken which 
will prove so valuable as stretching or 
reaching upward rightly. There is an in- 
vigoration about it that is given by noth¬ 
ing else, and whether taken as an exercise 



or as actual work in reaching up after 
something, pushing up a window, or put¬ 
ting a box on a high shelf, the principle 
will always be the same,— the slight lean¬ 
ing forward with hips well back, that the 
upward push or reach may come in a 
straight, not a bent line. 

Do you say that my lady of the wash- 
tub carries herself too straight ? I asked 
her this question, and she assured me that 
if allowed to hold herself thus she could 
wash all day long with but little fatigue. 
It is not that she can not assume the re¬ 
laxed position. When 1 asked her to take 


it, she said, “Isn’t it dreadful? Don’t 
make me hold it long,” and then again 
presently, as she straightened up to relieve 
herself from the moment's bad position, 
“ It doesn’t seem possible, but that is the 
way I used to do.” 

Instances might be continued almost in¬ 
definitely were we to consider every-day 
attitudes in full, but it is not needful, 
since the same principles apply to all pp 



sitions alike, and the errors are sure to be 
very much the same. 

Let me give you a final suggestion y it 
may be a help: When you are not sure 
of your position, take it before a gener¬ 
ous mirror, and maybe it will show you 
the things that others have seen, but of 
which you have not dreamed. The mir¬ 
ror will be kind to you, as well as frank, 
for it will acknowledge improvement as 
quickly as faults. 

M Oh, wad some power the gif tie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.” 
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BY F. I.. OSWALD, M. D. 

I. 


R ICHARD BURTON, the “British 
Sindbad, ” once laid a wager that he 
could initiate a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
a Hindu horse doctor. Experiments of 
that sort had succeeded before, and the 
mystiiicator contrived to circulate rumors 
to the effect that preternatural lights had 
been seen near the place where the heirs 
of the old liniment peddler had deposited 
his mortal remains. 

The result surprised him. Crowds did 
collect, and marvelous visions were re¬ 
ported by the usual number of intelligent 
eyewitnesses, but it became known also 
that competent ears had caught a sound 
of strange raps and clicks, and public 
opinion finally agreed on the verdict that 
the luminous wraith was not the spirit of 
the transfigured veterinarian, but that of 
his cousin, an orthodox old cobbler, who 
had been buried in the same neighbor¬ 
hood. Reliable witnesses then remem¬ 
bered that the defunct shooster had for 
years diffused an odor of sanctity, min¬ 
gled with the perfume of oil-tanned 
leather, and could have saved souls and 
soles with equal success. 

Captain Burton enjoyed the harangues 
of the devotees too much to mind his 
partial failure, but took a pledge not to 
bet any more rupees on the freaks of 
superstition. 

The caprices of sanitary fads are 
almost equally unpredictable. A Ten¬ 
nessee doctor of my acquaintance spent 
several thousand dollars in an attempt to 
establish an air-cure resort on a prom¬ 
ontory of the southern Alleghanies, but 
succeeded only in popularizing a nauseous 
sulphur spring, which, much to his regret, 
had been discovered in a wayside gully of 
his climatic sanitarium. Liberally and 


persistently advertized spas have been 
as persistently neglected, while in an ad¬ 
joining county, springs with precisely 
the same ingredients have accomplished 
yearly miracles and attracted health seek¬ 
ers from distant continents. 

Like fairies, hygienic fashions appear 
and disappear in a manner that defies 
ordinary methods of explanation. If the 
Prince of Wales should instruct an adver¬ 
tisement agency to inform his country¬ 
men that he could cure rheumatism by 
kicking the patients* shins, all his 
mother’s household troops could not save 
him from being dragged to a lunatic 
asylum; vet the belief in the efficacy of 
a similar procedure as a scrofula specific 
once prevailed all over Christian Europe, 
and as late as t668 had influence enough 
to crowd the approaches to St. James 
with thousands of pilgrims. 

Scrofula, at that time, was popularly 
known as the “king’s evil,” Drugs 
might palliate the disorder, but the only 
radical cure was a tap or touch of the 
royal hand. It did not matter if His 
Majesty himself violated all the health 
laws of nature. It made no difference if 
he happened to be a saint or a sinner. 
So long as there was no doubt about the 
legitimacy of his descent the success of 
the prescription could be guaranteed, un¬ 
less, perchance, the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury had neglected an important item 
of the coronation ceremony. Scrofulous 
Britons could be cured only by a touch of 
the “Lord’s anointed.” 

In the year named, the crowds of relief 
seekers became so troublesome that Charles 
II had to limit their privilege of admission 
to special days of the week. On those 
days he had to work like a cattle brandei 
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of a large Mexican stock farm. Hundreds 
and hundreds of true believers thronged 
the reception hall, the corridors, the out- 
chamber, terraces, and courtyards, and it 
took a doaen ushers to keep the crowd in 
order and straighten them out into single 
tile. Some had come from Wales and 
distant North Scotland. Multitudes had 
crossed the Irish 
Channel. T here 
are records of fam¬ 
ilies who had per¬ 
formed long jour¬ 
neys afoot, and 
begged their way 
from town to town. 

They were all ab¬ 
solutely sincere, 
and nearly all dis¬ 
figured and dirty. 

Was there no risk 
of contagion? — 

Oh. no. The king 
could touch scrof¬ 
ula, but scrofula 
could never touch 
a king. The mere 
attempt would have 
been high treason, 
use of coronation oil 
viate such risks? 

In the consciousness of his preroga¬ 
tives, the royal immune went to work 
resolutely, resolved also to get done as 
soon as possible and return to his boon 
companions in Buckingham Arbor. He 
often kept chatting while the miracle 
was in progress, and touched scores of 
the file marchers with half-averted face. 
What did it matter if the ceremonial be¬ 
came somewhat perfunctory, so long as 
the effect remained the same ? 

And the reality of that effect can not 
possibly be doubted. As an alternative 
of a three-hundred-mile journey almost 
any drug would have been cheap, but 
drugs were apt to fail, and the king’s 


touch cured. ( here were exceptions, but 
they were so rare that they created far- 
spread surprise, and were liable to be dis¬ 
puted. like records of a portent. Dr. 
Thomas Taylor states the average of 
success as ninety-five in a hundred cases. 
Out of twenty pilgrims to the court of the 
crowned Don Juan, nineteen recovered. 

Was it a faith 
cure ? a semi mi¬ 
raculous reward of 
belief under special 
difficulties? It 
would be worth 
knowing if the oc¬ 
casional exceptions 
did not refer to 
cases of persons 
who had been 
saved the trouble 
of protracted pe¬ 
destrian exercise — 
patients from the 
London riverside 
slums. 

The probability 
is that the chief 
remedial factors 
of the cure were exercise, fresh air, 
and change of diet. Scrofula results 
from the combined effects of foul 
air and unwholesome food, and a long 
journey might be expected to cure the 
evil by a direct removal of the c*ause. 
The sovereign specific was the sunlight of 
the fields ami hills ; the healing touch was 
the kiss of the morning wind. 

Vet, who knows? Pilgrims disap¬ 
pointed in their hope of a royal audience 
would perhaps have sickened with grief 
and experienced the physical after effects of 
mental agitation in the way illustrated by 
the anecdote about Frederick the Great’s 
chamberlain, the Marquis d T Argens. 
Mischievous Berliners had horrified him 
with the assertion that he had the cholera, 
and that his salvation depended upon the 



Charles II. 


What would be the 
if it could not ob- 
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chance of catching the next stagecoach 
for the Saxon border. He missed the 
coach, and was taken seriously sick, the 
symptoms actually resembling those of 
Asiatic cholera. 

From that point of view it can not be 
denied that a legitimate monarch earned 
his salary. 

In fashion-fickle France the craze lasted 
till 1720, and then abated all of a sudden, 
perhaps because no proper person could 
be persuaded to touch the Regent d’Orleans 
with a ten-foot pole. Health seekers pil¬ 
grimaged to Loretto, and by and by to 
Lourdes in the upper Pyrenees, where 
faith was seconded by bracing breezes the 
year round. 

Loretto is a chapel village‘in a swamp. 
In midsummer the gnat plague gets so 
formidable that many of the natives nail 
up their doors and start out to seek em¬ 
ployment in the harvest fields of the up¬ 
lands, and take care not to return until 
late in October. The water, too, is sick¬ 
ening ; but such trifles did not scare the 
devotees of the eighteenth century, and 
the Abb£ Bastiani saw women and crip¬ 
ples crying in the misery of hope deferred, 
after waiting for days to squeeze their way 
through the crowd. The little frail chapel 
weathered the shock of the Revolution. 
Long after the period of convent educa¬ 
tion hundreds of thousands came to brave 
the malaria of the Adriatic fens and camp 
in a mosquito cloud, on the chance of 
getting access to the miraculous shrine. 
They were mostly volunteers in quest of 
health, for the era of church penances 
was then gone by, and, indeed, soon after 
a purely secular cure-epidemic broke out 
in the highlands of the Silesian Mountains. 

That refrigeration is nature’s panacea 
must be admitted as a fact likely to be¬ 
come the keystone of the healing art of 
the future; but farmer Priessnitz, of Graef- 
enberg, Silesia, took it into his head to 
apply that tonic in its most afflictive form, 


— by showers and plunge baths of ice-cold 
water. No hydropathic appliances of the 
best modern sanitarium would have satis¬ 
fied his mania for heroic methods. He 
wanted to see his patients gasp and shiver, 
and to shout out his encouragements to 
“fight out the brave fight to the end, and 
shame the panders of modern effeminacy.” 
His converts felt quite proud of them¬ 
selves, but they could not help feeling 
almost paralyzed with discomfort at the 
same time. As compared with the lancets, 
blue pills, and sweatbox methods of the 
old school, the Graefenberg plan was a 
step in the right direction ; but Squire 
Priessnitz might as well have inaugurated 
a movement cure by making invalids trot 
all day in shoes filled with buckshot. 

For all one can tell, the old granger 
may, however, have recognized the neces¬ 
sity of compromising with prevalent preju¬ 
dices. Of all the superstitions of ancient 
and modern times the most deep rooted 
is, indeed, the idea that a medical pre¬ 
scription can not be efficacious unless it 
is decidedly repulsive. Remedial drugs 
have to be bitter or nauseous. The cold¬ 
est, purest mountain spring has no chance 
alongside of a puddle of sulphur water. 
Sanitary underwear is appreciated only if 
it is hairy and scratchy. It must inflame 
the skin of the patient with red welts and 
his mind with struggles against the temp¬ 
tation of lurid anathemas. Perhaps 
Priessnitz knew all that. He possibly 
recognized the hopelessness of the plan 
to refrigerate his patrons by pleasant meth¬ 
ods, by drafts of cold water and cool night 
air, by camps under the mountain firs of 
the neighboring highlands. He could not 
risk to steer too straight ‘against the cur¬ 
rent of prejudice, and thus may have 
conceived a scheme for combining the 
efficacy of a new prescription with the 
bitterness of the old ones. 

Beans (or peas) are first-class bowel 
regulators, but will perhaps never take 
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rank with popular specifics till some spec¬ 
ulator in patent medicines advertizes a 
plan for canning them with tincture of 
quassia. Unalloyed blessings are voted 
down as snares of the tempter. Even 
cheap railway excursions were never 
wholly popular till passengers began to 
be tortured with reclining chairs. 

The Graefenberg ice-water horrors, at 
all events, soon attracted the attention of 
salvation seekers. Their afflictiveness 
could not be denied any more than their 
cheapness, their novelty, and the enthusi¬ 
asm of their inventor. The language of 
personal conviction is, after all, not so 
easy to counterfeit. Priessnitz knew a 
good deal about drug-monger scandals, 
and could turn loose shower baths of 
red-hot invectives as well as of snow 
water. He impressed his guests as an 
indisputable departure from the custom 
of feeding the sick on poison and tech¬ 
nical jargon. Besides, it was the time of 
the century when all western Europe was 
stirred by a revival of physical culture. 
The shouts of the Turnerbund mingled 
with the cheers of tourists and mountain 
climbers. Hardiness and vigor go hand 
in hand, and the latter-day athletes had 
no objection to a test of staying powers 
in a torrent of drift ice. 

They all agreed that the ordeal was 
frightful enough to compete with sulphate 
of quinine, though they were not sure if 
the establishment was not too primitive to 
rival the fashionable health resorts of the 
Rhineland. 

Those doubts, however, vanished when 
Squire Priessnitz raised his terms. There 


has to be something exclusive about a fad 
calculated to attract the aristocracy of 
birth and boodle. With the exception of 
the bath houses, Graefenberg could boast 
few claims to the name of a sanitarium in 
the modern sense of the word; there was 
no hospital, no operating room, no dis¬ 
pensary, no gymnasium, no teacher of 
gymnastics, no trained nurses. The pa¬ 
tients boarded wherever they could find 
shelter, but soon came in such numbers 
that hundreds had to camp in tents and 
barns. 

The fame of the water-cure doctor 
eventually spread beyond the borders of 
Europe. Letters of inquiry arrived from 
British India, from several cities of the 
United States, and even from parts of 
Canada, where refrigerating breezes clam¬ 
ored for admittance at every dwelling- 
house window. Charles Lamb’s Chinese 
gormand happened to find a hunk of 
roast pork under a pile of charred timber, 
and for years after thought it necessary to 
burn down a house every time he felt a 
hankering after spare ribs. For years 
the health seekers of Europe traveled to 
Graefenberg whenever they wished to 
abate their microbes by a reduction of 
temperature. 

The little Silesian mountain village even 
lost the attraction of its shade trees, the 
woods having been cleared to make room 
for new boarding barracks; but patients 
continued to arrive from great distances 
to pay a high price for a disagreeable 
method of reaching a result which they 
could have attained at home with comfort 
and less expense. 


(To be continued.) 


For I have learned 
To look on nature not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And 1 have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 


Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion, and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things. 

— Wordsworth . 



SLEEP. 1 


BY DUDLEY FULTON, M. D. 


T HE subject of sleep and its disorders 
has occupied great minds since early 
times. Aristotle gave much attention to 
its study. 

The cause of sleep, what it is, how and 
why one awakes from it, furnish one of 
the most interesting subjects for specula¬ 
tion among all the phenomena of nature. 
If it were an unusual event, its appear¬ 
ance would occasion intense interest, but 
ordinary things are treated with indiffer¬ 
ence, irrespective of their importance. 
The subject has been studied much, yet 
many of its problems are still unsolved. 

Whether it is a physiological or a psy¬ 
chological process, or both, is not yet 
fully determined. There is some evi¬ 
dence pointing to a center for sleep some¬ 
where in the central nervous system cor¬ 
responding to the center that presides 
over circulation or the act of respiration; 
indicating also that through the stimula¬ 
tion of this center or its inhibition, sleep 
results, and by the opposite action, waken¬ 
ing occurs. Some investigators explain 
sleep as resulting from the inherent prop¬ 
erty of the brain tissue itself, following 
the law of rise and fall in its irritability. 

Bouchard, the eminent French physiol¬ 
ogist, advances the idea that sleep results 
from “fatigue poisons; ” that the action of 
these poisons upon the cerebral center 
generated by the muscular activities of 
the day is comparable to the action of 
an anesthetic, benumbing the conscious¬ 
ness, the patient falling asleep, as it were, 
as the result of his own self-poisoning. 
The effect of the poisons worn away, the 
individual awakes. 

The observation that during sleep the 
brain is slightly anemic has been made by 

1 Abstract of a lecture delivered before the patients of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


other investigators, and this fact has been 
taken to be the cause of sleep, but whether 
this lessened blood supply is the cause or 
the effect of the sleep is still disputed. 

Through improved laboratory meth¬ 
ods, technique, and microscopical study 
much has been-learned, within the last 
few years, of the finer anatomy and his¬ 
tology of the nervous system, and of its 
physiology. 

Certain new facts have suggested a the¬ 
ory of the cause of sleep which has its 
basis in the neuron doctrine. The expla¬ 
nation offered is a most fascinating one 
for speculation; whether or not its claims 
will be realized depends upon future study. 

It is now well known that the nervous 
system is made up of neurons and neu¬ 
roglia, the latter being a tissue that gives 
form and support to the former. The 
neurons, or nerve cells, are made up 
of cell body, containing its nucleus, 
and several processes which branch out 
and come in contact with the processes 
of other neurons, or nerve cells. Most 
neurons, particularly those that send to 
and receive nervous impulses from the 
periphery, for instance, the arm, have 
one large process, which for convenience 
and because of previous usage we call the 
nerve fiber. A nervous impulse passing 
from the foot to the brain, travels over a 
nerve fiber to the cell body, and is then 
transmitted to another neuron, the medium 
of exchange being the small processes, 
which must be in contact if the impulse is 
transmitted; otherwise the current is 
broken, and the message from the foot 
fails to reach the brain. The idea is, that 
during the waking hours, contiguity exists 
between these neurons, and consequently 
impulses and sensations are continually 
pouring into the brain, and consciousness 
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reigns; in other words, the circuit is 
closed. During sleep, and as a cause of 
it, the opposite condition exists. Some 
influence, probably the shrinking of the 
nerve cell occasioned by fatigue, causes 
a retraction of these processes from each 
other, and the circuit is broken. Fewer 
impulses reach the brain, and the uncon¬ 
sciousness of sleep results. The rest 
afforded by sleep allows the processes 
once more to assume contiguity with those 
of other cells, and consciousness begins 
and the sleeper awakes. 

Sleep is more essential to life than food. 
A man can go longer without food than 
without sleep. Experiments have been 
made confirming this conclusion. Ani¬ 
mals were forcibly deprived of food for 
twenty days, during which time they lost 
half their weight, yet death did not result 
when, after the experiments, they were 
carefully fed. 

In another instance puppies were de¬ 
prived of sleep four or five days, during 
which time they were well fed. As a 
result of the loss of sleep, irreparable 
damage was done. In the latter case the 
brain suffered most, while in the former 
the brain and nervous system longest pre¬ 
served their normal weight and constitu¬ 
tion; but the other tissues, as the blood, 
the muscles, suffered profound modifi¬ 
cation. 

Investigations on this subject have been 
carried a step farther in the laboratory 
of psychology of the University of Iowa, 
by Professor Patrick and Dr. Gilbert. 
Healthy, able-bodied men were kept 
awake ninety hours, and observations 
were taken every six hours to note the 
reaction time of the reflexes, the power of 
the memory, the attention, the general 
effects of the insomnia, and the depth, 
amount, and character of the sleep that 
resulted. 

The first subject, an assistant professor, 
suffered most from drowsiness the second 


night; less the third. He had marked 
hallucinations of sight; differently colored 
lights, balls, specks, and gnats which he 
tried to catch, were continually before 
him. These disappeared after he had 
regained his sleep. In all the subjects 
during the experiment there was a steady 
increase in weight, followed by a loss 
after the experiment. Dynamometric 
tests taken before, during, and after the 
experiment showed a gradual loss of mus¬ 
cular strength and endurance, which were 
regained after sleeping. Acuteness of vis¬ 
ion increased during the tests. Memory 
became very defective, and attention was 
almost lost. One subject found it impos¬ 
sible to commit to memory in twenty 
minutes what he normally could in tw r o 
minutes. 

The most interesting feature of these 
experiments was the ease and rapidity 
with which the subjects returned to their 
normal condition after they had regained 
their sleep. 

They needed to make up only from 
sixteen to thirty-five per cent of time lost 
from sleep, due, no doubt, to the greater 
soundness of the resulting sleep, and also 
to the fact that during the experiments, 
while apparently awake* they were often 
partially asleep. 

Sleep is the great restorer of bodily 
wear. It repairs the damage work has 
done. He who suffers from insomnia 
ages prematurely, as it is during the 
sleeping hours that repair and nutrition 
are greatest. In early life nutrition ex¬ 
ceeds, and later balances, the w'aste proc¬ 
esses of the body. Senility is that con¬ 
dition in which the repair of the body 
fails to keep pace with the Nvear. 

During sleep the heart beats from six to 
ten times a minute less frequently than 
during waking moments. One has only 
to compute the tremendous amount of 
work done by the heart during the twenty- 
four hours to realize the physical need 
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of its lessened work during the sleeping 
period. Each beat of the heart repre¬ 
sents about seventy-five pounds of work 
done. It is seen, therefore, that during 
eight sleeping hours the heart does many 
tons of work less than during a corre¬ 
sponding number of waking hours. 

Normally, the heart obtains from six 
to eight hours’ rest between beats, during 
the twenty-four hours. Any one who, 
either ignorantly or from choice, by the 
use of alcohol or tobacco, because of 
insomnia or from any other cause, 
increases the action of the heart, hastens 
senility. 

Respiration and other physiological 
functions are correspondingly lessened 
during sleeping hours. There is a dimin¬ 
ished flow of saliva and of the other 
digestive juices; the digestion is propor¬ 
tionately slowed. Hence the evils of late 
suppers and midnight luncheons, which 
produce coated tongue and foul breath, 
putrefaction and fermentation in the stom¬ 
ach, and lay the foundation of chronic- 
dyspepsia and insomnia. 

Insomnia has long been on the in¬ 
crease. Civilized life, with its luxuries, 
its competition, its struggles for existence, 
tends directly toward debility, worry, 
sleeplessness. Sedentary life develops 
irregularities of the circulatory activities, 
and is an immediate cause of wakeful¬ 
ness. 

Insomnia can be cultivated. Those who 
take worry and business matters to bed 
are sowing seed for it. Society that 
dances all night and sleeps all day, or 
tries to, either dies when young or has 
insomnia and other chronic functional 
nervous disorders when old. 

Primary causes of insomnia are com¬ 
paratively rare; those secondary to some 
other condition or disease are the rule; for 
example, one of the most common symp¬ 
toms of nervous exhaustion is insomnia in 
some one of its forms 


Vasomotor disturbances cause abnormal 
wakefulness bv creating either a hyper¬ 
emia or an excessive anemia of the brain. 

Various gastrointestinal disorders are 
frequent causative factors, as is irritation 
of the peripheral or central nervous 
system. 

The loss of sleep from pain, acute dis¬ 
eases, trauma, etc., is not considered at 
this time, but only those chronic, persist¬ 
ent insomnias the causes of which are 
more or less obscure. 

'The treatment of the condition depends, 
of course, upon its cause, which must be 
carefully sought, and removed if possible. 
If the patient is suffering from the insom¬ 
nia of neurasthenia or hysteria, the con¬ 
dition is purely symptomatic, and will 
disappear with the correction of the pri¬ 
mary difficulty. The same principle holds 
true in nine tenths of all cases suffering 
from sleeplessness. 

'The promiscuous drugging for insom- 
nious conditions can not be too forcibly 
condemned. Such treatment is purely 
symptomatic, and not rational, and does 
nothing toward the correction of the evil. 
The sleep of the hypnotic is artificial, eight 
hours of it failing to equal ati hour and a 
half of natural sleep in beneficial results 
to the body. 

The successful treatment of insomnia is 
often very difficult for the physician to 
manage, since he is frequently ignorant of 
its cause, and since the whole subject is 
more or less of a mystery. 

If he could have the privilege of taking a 
specimen of disordered sleep to the labora¬ 
tory, and could there analyze and dissect 
it, he might secure the desired information 
and data which would give the correct 
basis for treatment; but our methods of 
investigation and study are even yet crude 
as compared with those that the future 
will probably furnish. Experience lias, 
however, yielded much. Hydrotherapy, 
electrotherapeutics, massage, exercise, 
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and other rational measures, when skill¬ 
fully and systematically applied, can 
overcome most obstinate cases. The 
neutral bath, which is given by placing 
the patient in a bath at the temperature 
of his body or one or two degrees lower, 
is most effective. The body is surrounded 
by a neutral medium; thus the disturb¬ 
ing influences of environment, such as 
changes of temperature, friction of cloth¬ 
ing, are avoided, and the irritability of 
the nerve centers is lessened. 

Many persons are kept awake by a con¬ 
dition of hyperemia of the brain — too 
much blood is in its vessels and the func¬ 
tional activities persist, thus keeping the 
mind active. In such cases sleep will re¬ 
sult from treatment that tends to draw the 
blood away from the brain, for instance, 
to the extremities or to the blood vessels 
of the skin. Hence the value of the hot 
foot bath before retiring, and the wearing 
of an ice cap, or the effectiveness of the 
cold wet-sheet pack, which at first con¬ 
tracts, then dilates, the blood vessels of 
the periphery. 

Space will not permit a detailed discus¬ 


sion of the various forms of treatment 
that successfully combat this disorder. It 
is correct, 1 believe, to say that the best 
treatment for insomnia is not to have it. 
Counteract the tendency to it by regular 
habits and good hygiene. Eat proper 
food, take exercise, don’t worry, sleep 
eight hours every night, and you will 
never be troubled with sleeplessness. Go 
to bed on time. The old adage, M Early 
to bed,” etc., is a good one, but, as has 
been remarked, it is not always “the early 
bird that gets the worm,” but the bird 
that sleeps well. 

The bed should not be too soft, and 
should be placed out of the way of drafts. 
The sleeping room should be cool, pref¬ 
erably at about 6o° F., and.should be 
well ventilated. Cultivate the gospel of 
relaxation. Enjoy repose. When you 
lie down upon your bed at night, trust to 
gravity to hold you up. Let go. Lie on 
the bed as heavily as possible, then relax 
all your joints and muscles systematically, 
beginning with the toes. Don’t try too 
hard to go to sleep; the effort keeps one 
awake. Just go to sleep. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN PHYSICAL AND SPIRITUAL 

DISEASE. 

BY DAVID PAULSON. M. D. 


T HEY have healed also the hurt of the 
daughter of my people slightly, say¬ 
ing, Peace, peace; when there is no 
peace.” 

This method of treatment, merely to 
heal slightly, is quite popular in the world 
to-day. The effort to make people feel 
well when they are not well, is manifest 
in the treatment of physical as well as 
spiritual diseases. It produces an im¬ 
mediate effect, and that is what many 
want. The man who can preach some¬ 


thing that will ease the consciences of men, 
and allow them to do things that are 
wrong, often becomes immensely popular. 
The doctor who can prescribe something 
that will instantly cure a headache while 
at the same time allowing the individual to 
continue indulging the appetite in things 
which produce it, is not the man who is 
likely to look in vain for business. In 
each case it is simply saying, “Peace, 
peace,” when there is no peace. The 
hurt is healed but slightly . 
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The promptings of conscience are 
merely indicators, showing that the man 
is sinning. Pain is the physical con¬ 
science, which tells a man that he is 
violating physical law. Symptoms are 
simply indicators of the condition. To 
smother them arbitrarily, without remov¬ 
ing their cause, is like removing the red 
signal light that has been put out to stop 
a passenger train from plunging into a 
terrible chasm, Without doubt the sight 
of such a danger signal would cause con¬ 
siderable anxiety to both engineer and 
conductor, and to such of the passengers 
as might see it; they would feel much 
more comfortable if it were removed, but 
how woeful would be the consequences. 
It would certainly be much easier to take 
down the lantern than to rebuild the 
bridge, but rebuilding the bridge is the 
only safe thing to do. So when a man 
has wrecked his health, and nature begins 
to hang out warnings and danger signals 
in the form of aches and pains and sleep¬ 
less nights, simply to smother these is as 
absurd as to remove the lantern. The 
man must set to work to rebuild the 
wreck. This can not be done by swal¬ 
lowing sundry pills and drops. The 
remedy must be more potent. 

It is true that there is a multiplicity of 
diseases and innumerable symptoms. If 
we were to deal with each one separately, 
it would indeed be a well-nigh hopeless 
task; but when we realize that there are 
only a few ways of becoming sick, and 
that if we will live strictly in accordance 
with a few simple principles, health is an 
assured thing, the problem is much sim¬ 
plified. All that is necessary to cure any 
case that is curable at all is to bring that 
person, by the application of a few simple 
principles, into harmony with the law 
that is violated. 

In order to understand this fully, we 
must recognize that physical and spiritual 
laws are parallel; and a glance at the 


spiritual side of the question will help us 
to understand the physical. 

Before Martin Luther’s time, every 
spiritual disease had a separate remedy. 
If a man had stolen, he went to the 
priest to find out the remedy, and was 
told to do this or that as a penance. If 
he had borne false witness against his 
neighbor, this required an altogether 
different treatment. Thus there grew up- 
a colossal system of spiritual therapeutics; 
and none but the spiritual doctors, who 
were called priests, were supposed to 
know what to do for the various cases of 
sin. The subject was so complicated 
that the common people did not feel that 
they could ever understand it. 

But in the fullness of time Martin 
Luther and other reformers arose, and 
stated that while there were hundreds of 
ways of being spiritually sick, there were 
only a few principles that were violated, 
and the principles underlying the cure 
were simple. Luther prescribed justifica¬ 
tion by faith in Christ, and suggested the 
reading of God’s Word, prayer, doing 
good to others, and meeting together to 
recount their experiences. The priests 
ridiculed the simplicity of this treatment, 
and tried to draw a veil of mystery before 
God’s plan for the forgiveness of sin; 
but God’s simple methods of treating 
spiritual diseases finally triumphed. 

Exactly the same principle is applica¬ 
ble in physical disease. There are more 
than sixteen hundred ways of being sick, 
but only a few ways of becoming sick. It 
is the violation of a few plain principles 
that brings on this host of diseases; as, 
lack of fresh air and exercise, improper 
dress and diet, impure water, worry, and 
distrust of God. To effect a cure, we 
must bring the patient back into harmony 
with the laws he has violated, by co¬ 
operating with nature and by the use of 
her simple remedies. This brings the 
patient into harmony with God, who 
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works mightily in him, and restores him 
physically, even as he does spiritually 
under similar conditions. 

There has been a tendency to treat 
physical symptoms as the priests in the 
Dark Ages treated spiritual symptoms, 
the same effort to keep from the people 
the simplicity of getting well as there was 
then to keep from them the simplicity of 
spiritual restoration. Hut we are now in 


a time when there is abroad in the land a 
physical reform, even as there was spirit¬ 
ual reform. Recognizing that God works 
in disease as well as in health, all that it 
is necessary to do is to remove the obsta¬ 
cles, and unless the man has committed the 
physical unpardonable sin, so to speak, he 
will recover, as verily as he does spiritu¬ 
ally when he comes into moral harmony 
with God. 


THE FOOT BATH. 1 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. I). 


T HE foot bath may be cold, hot, or 
alternately hot and cold. 

The cold foot bath, at from 45° to 
55 0 F., from one to five minutes in dura¬ 
tion, though less useful than the hot foot 
bath, is ofteu of service in producing re¬ 
flex, revulsive, and other effects. The 
sole of the foot is one of the most impor¬ 
tant vasomotor areas in the body, having 
direct communication with the centers 
which control the circulation of the pelvic 
and abdominal viscera as well as those 
which control the circulation of the 
brain. 

For administering this bath, the water 
at the proper temperature should be 
placed in a small tub adapted to the 
purpose, to a depth of three or four 
inches. The feet, previously warmed, 
are immersed in the tub for from one to 
five minutes. Friction should be applied 
to the feet continuously during the bath, 
either by the hand of the attendant or by 
the patient’s rubbing one foot against the 
other in alternation. 

Among the most interesting effects of 
the cold fool: bath are the vasomotor and 
other reflex effects set up in the pelvic vis¬ 


l The material for this article was selected from Dr. Kel 
long’s Ion helming work, •* Rational Hydrotherapy/' 


cera, causing contraction of the vessels 
and muscles of the uterus and the organs 
connected therewith. The blood vessels 
of the brain, the stomach, the liver, and 
the intestines are made to contract at the 
same time. Intestinal peristalsis is also 
excited. To attain this effect the tem¬ 
perature must be very low, 45 0 to 50°, 
and the application very brief, not more 
than five seconds. 

The revulsive effects of the cold foot 
bath are very decided, and continue for a 
long time, much longer than those ob¬ 
tained from a hot bath or similar applica¬ 
tions As a derivative or revulsive appli¬ 
cation, the short cold foot bath is useful 
in cerebral congestion, in uterine hemor¬ 
rhage, in cases in which the feet are con¬ 
stantly cold, and in persistent sweating of 
the feet. For these purposes, however, 
the application must be very short, from 
three to five seconds only. 

The prolonged cold foot bath, from 65° 
to 75°, may sometimes be employed in 
cases of injury to the feet, such as sprains, 
inflamed bunions, and similar conditions. 
There are other measures of greater value, 
however, for cases of this sort. Great 
care must be taken in the employment of 
the cold foot bath to see that the feet are 
warm before the application is made. 
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The Shallow Foot Bath. 

The shallow foot bath is a variety of 
the cold foot bath in which the amount 
of water employed is small, barely suffi¬ 
cient to cover the toes. After being held 
in the bath for one minute, one foot is 
taken out and rubbed for half a minute 
and returned to the water, the other being 
then treated in like manner. The treat¬ 
ment is continued until each foot has been 
thoroughly rubbed three or four times. 

The shallow foot bath produces power¬ 
ful reaction effects in the feet, and is thus 
of great service in chronic cases of cold 
feet and sweating of the feet. 

The running foot bath is a modification 
of a shallow foot bath in which, through 
the constant change of water by means of 
suitable arrangements, the initial tempera¬ 
ture is maintained. Water from a natural 
source, at as low a temperature as can be 
obtained, is commonly employed. The 
foot bath should be so constructed that 
the water can not accumulate to a depth 
greater than one inch. Circulatory reac¬ 
tion is promoted by the movement of the 
water, and by constant rubbing of the feet 
each against the other. 

The Hot Foot Bath. 

The requisites are a suitable receptacle 
for the feet and a supply of boiling water, 
with cold water for tempering. 

The temperature required for positive 
effects is from 104° to 122 0 . The bath 
should begin at from 102° to 104°, and 
should be gradually increased until by the 
end of two or three minutes a maximum 
temperature of from 115° to 122 0 is 
reached. The duration may be from five 
minutes to half an hour. The feet should 
be completely immersed for half an hour, 
and the effect may be heightened by in¬ 
creasing the depth of water and the amount 
of skin surface exposed to the bath. 

After tehe very hot foot bath the feet 
should be dashed with cold water suffi¬ 


ciently to produce the true revulsive 
effect by removing the heat from the skin, 
and encouraging circulatory reaction. 

The hot foot bath produces, in a 
diminutive way, the same effect as the 
general hot bath. At first the pulse is 
slowed and the brain congested, but after 
three or four minutes the pulse range is 
increased and the brain becomes anemic, 
this condition persisting for some time 
after the bath is terminated. 

As a derivative measure, this bath is 
more commonly used, perhaps, than any 
other. At a temperature of from 103° to 
106 0 , the foot bath is an exceedingly use¬ 
ful means of aiding the regulation of the 
systemic circulation, the blood vessels of 
the lower extremities relieving the con¬ 
gestion of the brain and other organs in 
the upper half of the body. 

The hot foot bath is also of very great 
service as a means of relieving or pre¬ 
venting a cold resulting from exposure of 
the feet to dampness. 

The very hot foot bath is exceedingly 
useful in cases of sprain of the ankle 
joint. The bath is begun at a tempera¬ 
ture of about 104°, and then gradually 
raised by the addition of hot water until 
it is as hot as the patient can bear — 
120 0 to 130°. Neuralgia of the feet is 
likewise relieved by the very hot foot 
bath. The application should be made 
two or three times a day, and continued 
for twenty or thirty minutes each time. 

The Hot and Cold Foot Bath. 

In this bath the feet are placed in hot 
water for three or four minutes, then in 
cold water for from twenty seconds to 
one minute. They are then returned to 
the hot water for two or three minutes, 
and again placed in the cold, this opera¬ 
tion being repeated a number of times. 

The hot and cold foot bath is especially 
useful for chilblains, habitual coldness of 
the feet, and sweating of the feet. 


THE SUM OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

13 Y F. M. ROSSITER, M. D. 


T HE framework of the house in which 
we live is made up of 206 distinct 
bones. 

In order to perform all the movements 
incident to daily life these 206 bones are 
acted upon by 522 voluntary muscles, 
each having a Latin name varying in 
length from the simple biceps to the for¬ 
midable levator labii superior is alaque 
nasi. 

* The heart dispenses blessings to the 
bones, the muscles, the nerves, and the 
organs through nearly 1,000 arteries, 550 
of which are of sufficient importance to 
be entitled to a foreign name. The arte¬ 
rioles and capillaries are innumerable, for 
it is impossible to prick any part of the 
body without causing bleeding. 

Life is action. Action in the body is 
made possible only by die nervous sys¬ 
tem. The nerves are the avenues to the 
soul, More than 600 nerves are engaged 
in carrying messages to or from the brain 
and spinal cord. Thousands of sympa¬ 
thetic nerves are engaged in the same 
work. 

If the skin of an adult man were spread 
out on a smooth surface, it would cover 
fifteen square feet. 

In the skin there are 2,500,000 sweat 
glands. The^p glands empty their secre¬ 
tions upon the skin through a spiral chan¬ 
nel. There are 2,500 pores to the square 
inch in the palm of the hand. If all these 
pores were united end to end, they would 
form a sewer from three to five miles 
long. 

If the breathing surface of the lungs 
were spread out flat, it would cover 2,000 
square feet, or an area equal to that of a 
piece of land fifty feet long and forty feet 
wide. 

The lungs are made up of lobes; the 
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lobes, of lobules; and the lobules, all 
told, of 1,700,000,000 air cells. 

Food, after it has entered the small 
intestine, is ready for absorption, and this 
process is carried on principally by lit¬ 
tle structures in the mucous membrane 
called villi. There are about 10,000,- 
000 villi in the small intestine. 

There are 500,000 fibers in the optic 
nerve. 

The retina, the thinnest coat of the 
eyeball, is composed of ten layers. The 
ninth layer, which is especially concerned 
with vision, is made up of rods and cones 
standing like bricks placed on end; 
3,000,000 cones have been estimated, 
and the rods are still more numerous. 

The most interesting part of the ear is 
the organ of Corti, found in the spiral 
portion of the internal ear. It is espe¬ 
cially concerned in receiving and trans¬ 
mitting sounds. The organ of Corti con¬ 
sists of two rows of rods united at their 
upper ends, but each rests upon a broad 
base, enclosing a space between them 
called a tunnel. From a side view it 
looks like a harp; seen from above, it 
bears a striking resemblance to the key¬ 
board of a piano. The inner row of the 
organ of Corti contains 10.000 cells, and 
the outer part, 16,000 cells. All these 
cells rest upon a membrane made up of 
24,000 fibers. 

In a normal head of hair there are 
about 250,000 hairs. 

In the brain and spinal cord there are 
3,000,000,000 nerve cells. 

It has been estimated that in the aver¬ 
age man there are 22,500,000,000 red 
blood cells, and 53,000,000 white cells. 

According to a German writer there 
are, all told, 26,500,000,000,000 cells in 
the adult human body. 


PROM THE QUESTION BOX. 1 


A New View of Cosmetics. 

A preparation of apples, grapes, cher¬ 
ries, peaches, figs, bananas, and all other 
kinds of fruit, combined with nuts of 
various kinds, — almonds, pecans, hickory 
nuts,—and with well-cooked grains, ap¬ 
plied to the inside of the stomach, is the 
best possible preparation for whitening 
the skin. The trouble with the skin when 
it is dingy and dirty, is that the dirt is 
more than skin deep. There are also dirty 
muscles and a dirty brain, dirty glands, 
dirty blood; the whole body is contami¬ 
nated; the dingy color of the skin is 
merely a sign of the condition of the 
whole body. Simply to bleach the dirt 
off the face is a very hypocritical pro¬ 
cedure. We may make the skin of the 
face clean while the rest of the body is 
filled with organic dirt, tissue debris, and 
effete, w r om-out, and diseased matter 
which has accumulated as the result of 
vital work and improper diet. We should 
be Interested in the w hole skin rather than 
in the skin of the face alone. 

I do not object to an interest in cos¬ 
metics, provided they are of the right 
sort, and the interest extends to the whole 
body. If one were so to educate him¬ 
self as to have perfectly clean blood, he 
would have a clean skin over his entire 
body. If his whole body is full of light, 
his face will be clean. This is a practical 
truth. It is of no use to doctor the face 
with cosmetics or to poultice and steam 
it when the whole body is full of dirt, 
because the dirt keeps coming back. 

It is right to cultivate physical beauty. 
If we could have seen Adam and Eve pass¬ 
ing up and down here I imagine we would 
have seen the finest-looking people the 

l The remarks made under this title were taken from a 
lecture to the patients of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, by 
Dr. J. H Kellogg, in which he answered informally different 
questions presented by the company. 


world has known. God made man 
upright and beautiful, and it is right to 
cultivate beauty, but not in a deceptive 
way ; we should cultivate a beauty that is 
more than skin deep,— a beauty that is 
bom within, and that blossoms outward. 
To be beautiful we must eat beautiful 
things. What a beautiful cheek a ripe 
peach has! Who could wish a com¬ 
plexion more beautiful than the bloom 
of a peach ? The way to get such a bloom 
is to use the peach itself. 

Now look upon another picture — oys¬ 
ters, snails, sprawling frogs, clawing crabs, 
wriggling shrimps. People eat such 
things, and then want something to 
spread on the outside of their faces to 
make them appear beautiful. If we 
make the stomach the hold of unclean 
things, we must expect that the body will 
be unclean and ugly. There is nothing 
beautiful in a dead creature—in the 
corpse of a pig or an ox or a hen lying 
upon the table. If we eat such things, 
we must abide the consequences. 

Puffing up Sunken Cheeks. 

The kind of oil or skin food that der¬ 
matologists use to puff up sunken cheeks 
is a sort of extract of greenbacks which 
certain people use when advertising such 
things. There is no oil that can feed 
sunken cheeks. These people are de¬ 
ceivers ; they make believe that they are 
applying a kind of oil that soaks into the 
skin, but the only way to get oil into the 
skin would be by the aid of a hypodermic 
syringe. Certain people were once ar¬ 
rested in England for making children 
too fat. These children were exhibited 
as monstrosities. Those who exhibited 
them had given them this appearance 
by inserting a little pipe under the skin 
and blowing them up every morning. It 
is only by some such arrangement that 
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sunken cheeks can be filled out. So long 
as it is healthy and alive, the skin is im¬ 
pervious to oil. The philosophy of the 
matter is simply this, that the kneading 
and rubbing of the cheek bring the blood 
into that part, and this extra amount of 
blood deposits the materials which make 
the cheek plump. Rubbing the cheeks 
makes them thicker because it develops 
the tissues ; so it is simply the rubbing 
that benefits the patient, and not the oil, 
except as it facilitates the rubbing. 

Whitening the Teeth. 

The best preparation for whitening the 
teeth is a combination of good bristles 
and an ivory handle, with a little pure wa¬ 
ter added. Any chemical substance that 
will whiten the teeth will destroy them. 
Precipitated chalk is the only preparation 
that is needed to scour the teeth. If one 
eats only clean foods, after the teeth are 
once thoroughly polished they can easily 
be kept clean. 

hardening of the Liver. 

Perfect digestion is possible only when 
germs are not active in the alimentary 
canal. The presence of germs gives rise 
to conditions which are certain to be fol¬ 
lowed by poisoning, not only of the stom¬ 
ach and intestines, but of the whole body 
as well. Dr. Voit, of Paris, has been 
conducting some interesting experiments 
in this line. It has been generally sup¬ 
posed that hardening of the liver comes 
from a septic condition of the alimentary 
canal, but Voit has found that it comes 
from indigestion more often than from 
any other cause ; that it is due, not to 
poisons normally produced by the body, 
but to poisons produced by indigestion. 

The poisons resulting from indigestion 
are lactic acid, acetic acid, and butyric 
acid. Lactic acid is the acid of sour 
milk; butyric acid is that produced by 
“frowy” or strong-tasting butter; arid 


acetic acid is the acid of vinegar. All 
these kinds of fermentation take place in 
the stomach through the action of germs, 
provided the other conditions are pres¬ 
ent. Dr. Voit found that by adding lac¬ 
tic acid to the bran upon which a rabbit 
was fed for a few weeks, he could enlarge 
and harden its liver; and he found the 
same thing *to be true when he applied 
butyric acid to the bran and other things 
upon which the rabbit fed. The rabbit 
died in about six weeks, and examination 
showed that it had an inflamed and hard¬ 
ened liver. 

Dr. Voit also found in another experi¬ 
ment that when pure acetic acid was 
added to the food upon which the animal 
was fed, in about six days the rabbit had 
a very highly inflamed and greatly hard¬ 
ened liver; in other words, acetic acid, or 
vinegar, was the most poisonous thing that 
he could give the animal, and had the 
most active influence in producing hard 
ened or “ hobnailed ” liver, as the Eng¬ 
lish call it. This condition is generally 
supposed to be caused by alcohol, but he 
found that alcohol produced fatty degen¬ 
eration of the liver; also that acetic acid 
produced a closing up of the liver, so 
that dropsy was the result. 

It is very common to find a dyspeptic 
with enlarged liver, — a liver falling down 
an inch below the lower border of the ribs 
on the right side. Ordinarily the lower 
border of the liver reaches a point only 
about half an inch or a finger’s breadth 
above the lower border of the rib, while in 
dyspeptics it is common to find it as much 
as two finger breadths below the lower bor¬ 
der. In one case I found it half a hand 
breadth below the lower border of the rib 
oil the right side. I once knew a man 
who had never used whisky or tobacco 
and who hail an enormously large liver. 
It was found after his death that it 
weighed twenty-tight pounds, whereas the 
natural weight is three and a half pounds. 
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The only cause to which this unnatural 
weight could be attributed was dyspepsia 
and fermentation. It is well to know 
that disorders of the liver are more fre¬ 
quently due to indigestion than to any 
other cause, and that indigestion comes 
almost altogether from fermentation pro- 
luced by germs. 

Temperature of Drinking Water. 

For general drinking purposes cool wa¬ 
ter. from 6o° to 70° temperature, is the 
most wholesome. Water is cold when 
below 6o°; tepid, when from 92 0 to 98°. 
Above that, water is hot. Hot water 
drinking, although a temporary stimulus, 
in the end has the effect to debilitate the 
stomach. 

Drinking trom the Same Cup. 

As we go along the streets of a large 
city, we are constantly inhaling germs of 
every description from the clouds of dust 
raised by teams in passing. We often see 
a housekeeper sweeping and raising 
clouds of dust swarming with germs and 
microbes. The old house cat has sense 
enough to go outdoors when the sweep¬ 
ing begins; but men and women do not 
generally hesitate to inhale such germ- 
polluted air. Yet we are afraid to drink 
out of a cup that some one else has used. 

When we sit down at the table, how 
careful we are that our plates, knives, and 
forks shall be clean; the spoons must be 
polished so brightly that we can see our 
faces in them,— and then what do we put 
on our plates? Perhaps the first thing is 
a piece of roasted ox or stewed sheep, or 
a roasted hen or duck likely to be far ad¬ 
vanced iu decomposition, and bv eating 
which we would be polluted ten times as 
much as by drinking from the same cup 
out of which some one else had drunk. 
One doctor insists that beefsteak should 
be ripened for a month in a refrigerator 
before being eaten; that fish are not suf¬ 


ficiently ripened when first caught, but 
that they should be allowed to hang out¬ 
doors until their heads drop off; then, he 
claims, they are (it to be eaten. Now if 
the head drops off, is it not supposable 
that the rest of the animal is about ready 
to fall to pieces from putrefaction ? Or 
it may be that we put on our plate some 
Brie or Switzer cheese,— nothing more 
or less than milk swarming with microbes 
and wrigglers and maggots. 

I have known people who were so par¬ 
ticular that they would not allow the 
servants to touch a morsel of their food, 
and yet those servants handled the knives, 
forks, spoons, and all other table utensils. 
We get to be hypercritical in some mat¬ 
ters which are not very essential. 

The fact is, the germs we get from 
drinking water are much more likely to 
do us harm than would the practice of 
drinking from the same cup. During 
my twenty-five years’ practice in medicine 
l have never encountered any disease 
which was communicated by a drinking 
cup, with one exception: A boy once 
drank from a cup which had just been 
used by a man who had diphtheria, and 
the result was that the child became ill; 
but that is the only case which 1 have 
ever known of, positively, in which dis¬ 
ease was communicated in that way. 

It is well for each person to have his 
own cup, but it is far more important that 
each individual have his own room to 
breathe in, for it is much more dangerous 
to breathe poisoned air than to use a cup 
which has been merely touched by the 
lips of another. 

Army Dietetics. 

It is very strange that our government 
does not find out what is good for its sol¬ 
diers to eat. instead of giving them rations 
of pork and bacon ; that it designates for 
their use the very worst possible selection 
of food for a very hot as well as a m a lari- 
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ous and infectious climate. It is very 
strange, also, that in the late war the gov¬ 
ernment selected one hundred thousand 
vigorous, healthy men in the prime of 
life, and took them into camp, — for com¬ 
paratively few of them went to Cuba,—and 
fed them in such a way that when they 
came home, more than half of them were 
sick. One soldier told me that he did not 
know a man in his company who had not 
been sick. Certainly an enlightened gov¬ 
ernment should be able to put at least five 
or ten thousand men together and keep 
them healthy, if they were healthy when 
they enlisted. ,But when healthy men get 
sick in camp and remain sick, something 
must certainly be wrong. The principal 
causes of this state of things are bad diet 


and bad water. I asked one of the gov¬ 
ernment surgeons if the plan of boiling 
the water for the soldiers in camp had 
been tried, and he said, “No; it is im¬ 
practicable.” It was too much trouble. I 
asked the boys about it, and they said 
that as soon as they could get kettles, they 
would boil the water for themselves, but 
as they had nothing but tin cups, it was 
not an easy thing to do. These matters 
have been neglected, and I think our gov¬ 
ernment is responsible for allowing twenty- 
five or thirty thousand men to get sick on 
its hands — men who were thoroughly 
healthy when they enlisted. No private 
individual is responsible for this calam¬ 
ity, but the government, the States, and 
the counties. 


OPEN THE SHUTTERS. 

A Plea for Light, 

BY MRS. S. M. I. HENRY. 


Open the shutters ! the sunlight sweet, 

With its golden robe, and dainty feet 
Just from the field the stars have trod, 

Will not defile the house of God. 

Open the shutters ! the room looks cold. 

The children's faces are pinched and old ; 

And from the door they look away 
At laughing fields where sunbeams play. 

Then turn again to the darkened room. 

With eyes that shrink from the shades of gloom, 
And long and ache for the bright “outdoor,” 
For a dance in the precious light once more, 

Open the shutters, and let the light 
Flood all the room with billows bright. 

And list how the notes of song shall spring 
Like a bird when mom hath touched its wing. 


How the ready lip and dancing eye 
Will to each question make reply; 

And the beams of joy and love and grace 
Shall kindle and burn in every face. 

Open the shutters! our Jesus taught 

Where the light into the lily-bells was wrought; 

On hillsides where the marriage wine 

The sun distilled from Judah’s vine. 

No “ pale religious light M for Him; 

No shaded temple grand and dim; 

But fields of light that he had sown, 

To whom the spirit’s needs are known. 

Open the shutters ! if we sit 
At Jesus' feet, it seemeth fit 
That in the light we read his Word, 

So shall we better know the Lord. 



HOW ONE CHILD WAS SPOILED. 


F1Y ADfeLE I 

T HEY were a well-meaning family, . 

consisting of the grandparents, sev¬ 
eral aunts, and the mother of the child. 
One of the aunts had been in a sani¬ 
tarium which stood for health reform, and 
she was thoroughly imbued with the 
truths taught in this sensible institution. 

For the benefit of those unfortunates 
who do not know the principles which lie 
at the bottom of healthful living, let it be 
briefly stated that vegetarianism (not 
«• vegetableism ”) is the corner stone of 
the principles underlying the healing 
methods used there. To adopt vegeta¬ 
rianism in its true sense does not mean 
that one sees the danger of meat eating 
and attempts to sustain life on turnips, 
potatoes, and lettuce, but that he recog¬ 
nizes the fact that the nitrogenous element 
of his diet can best be supplied by some¬ 
thing from the vegetable kingdom, pre¬ 
eminently nuts and legumes, containing 
this necessary part. Nuts and legumes, 
with fruits and grains, form the perfect 
diet, in the use of which, connected with 
exercise and sleep, and the employment of 
proper hydrotherapeutic measures, life, 
health, usefulness, and consequently hap¬ 
piness, can be restored to suffering adults 
and preserved in innocent children. 

Whep the little one entered the family 
we speak of. there was every reason to 
hope that she would be properly nour¬ 
ished, bathed, and exercised. The young 
mother understood the importance of a 
good foundation in the children who are 
to be the young men and women of the 
future. Therefore the little one began 
life as many children do in these days of 
advanced thought in the care of infants. 

The modern hygienic mother is enthusi¬ 
astic, well instructed, determined that her 
baby shall be fed at regular intervals and 
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no oftener, that it shall not be rocked, 
that it shall be gradually hardened to all 
reasonable temperatures of air and water, 
and that walking the floor, dancing and 
tossing, with all the various forms of 
playing with young children indulged in 
by foolish relatives, shall be strictly inter¬ 
dicted. Her child is safe so long as it is 
a babe in arms fed by the mother only. 
When that comparatively safe and easy 
period is over, commences the insidious 
process of spoiling the child by yielding 
this little point or that through fear of 
being called a crank, or through false 
love, which can not bear to withhold the 
desired harmful indulgence; in short, a 
whole catalogue of small defects leads to 
the ruin of baby's favorable beginnings 
and makes of it the weak, appetite-indulg¬ 
ing, uncertain-tempered man or woman 
that defective digestion seldom fails to 
produce. 

Bringing up a child well is almost 
entirely a matter of sufficient strength of 
character on the part of the parents, 
especially the mother, to carry straight 
through principles believed in, and of 
honesty on the part of (we could almost 
call them necessary evils) surrounding 
relatives. 

The relations sustained toward each 
other by the particular family in question 
were rather unusual. The grandmother, 
for instance, was a sensible woman who 
did not believe in spoiling her grandchild, 
and who advocated by word and deed 
the course pursued by the advanced young 
mother. The grandfather was very sub¬ 
missive, and the aunts were in accord with 
their sister. 

Well, what was the trouble? Surely a 
happy situation for the child not to have 
a grandmother who expressed her love by 
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stuffing sugarplums into its rosy mouth 
at any and all hours; not to have aunts 
bent on taking it up e^ry time it cried, 
or a grandfather heedless enough to toss 
its dinner up its little esophagus just 
before nap time. Yes; it had all these 
advantages, but the trouble began when 
the milk diet of infancy was abandoned, 
and eating at other than the home table, 
spending a few weeks with relatives or 
friends not in sympathy with the home 
training, was allowed. When Talleyrand 
exclaimed, “Defend me from my friends, 
and I shall know how to protect myself 
against my enemies, ” he voiced the 
unuttered protest of many a helpless 
child, “A man’s foes shall be they of his 
own household ” could well imply other 
than religious persecution. 

This child was known as “The Vege¬ 
tarian Baby." She never had colic, she 
did not easily catch cold, and she was 
never overfed. Her mother best described 
her in a negative way, “ She is not a meat 
baby.” This expression was used in 
reply to remarks made on the baby’s 
somewhat slender proportions, for al¬ 
though a perfectly healthy child, she was 
not fat. Her mother declared that the 
excessive fat possessed by most babies 
renders them less able to resist disease. 
The fact is tnat this slender baby had 
genuine strength, and her disease-resisting 
power was not known, for she never 
caught anything beyond a cold after 
severe exposure. 

Alas, “’tis true, and pity't is’t is true,” 
that this splendid foundation now has a 
faulty superstructure, and it began in the 
house of some loving relatives where the 
baby stayed for a time. Strict injunc¬ 
tions not to “give her meat” were (hon¬ 
estly?) carried out by letting her “suck 
just a bone, you know;” “do not give 


her anything sweet ” was obeyed by giv¬ 
ing her “just a taste” of candy,— letting 
her slide her small tongue over a piece ; 
“ don’t give her water at meals ” was easily 
satisfied by letting her have just a sip “ out 
of grandpa’s glass.” Dry food with a 
little fruit juice degenerated into mushes 
with cream and sugar ; in short, the fatal 
“just a taste, just a sip, a little sugar, 
just a crumb of cake, a sw r allow of choc¬ 
olate ” started this splendid baby on the 
road to indigestion, and has already done 
its w’ork, for the weakening of will pow'er 
to resist appetite started a craving for 
sweets that demands a little chocolate at 
any time, and created a thirst for little 
sips of cold water between mouthfuls ■: 
food. Surely •* touch not, taste not” ap 
plies to unwholesome articles of food and 
methods of nourishment as truly as it 
does to alcoholic drinks. 

It would have been an interesting study 
for any one doubting the reliability of 
unspoiled child nature to do the right 
thing for itself, to have watched this in¬ 
fant from birth to little girlhood. She 
had a healthy appetite and enjoyed her 
simple diet, but nothing could induce her 
to swallow one mouthful more than nature 
called for. She chewed so well that indi- 
gestible portions of her food were natu¬ 
rally sifted out by that infallible guide, 
the tongue, and were rejected. She would 
not swallow what she could not dissolve 
by thorough mastication. m 

The good work, how r ever, has been 
marred. The fatal “just a taste, just a 
sip, only a tiny piece ” have been the ser¬ 
pent in this little Eden of unspoiled, God- 
given instincts, and the eating of the 
forbidden fruit has opened the eyes of 
the unperverted appetite and made way 
for a flood of dietetic sins, a sowing rich 
in a future harvest of disease. 


Violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die. 

— Shakespeare, 



THE CHILD. 


The child-heart is so strange a little thing, 

So mild, so timorously shy, and small, 

When grown-up hearts throb, it goes scampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all. 

It is the veriest mouse 
That hides in any house — 

So wild a little thing is any child-heart. 

Child-heart— mild heart ! 

Ho, my little wild heart 1 — 

Come up here to me out o’ the dark. 

Or, let me come to you ? 

—James Whiteomh Riley 


THE LITTLE BABY 

BY ELIZABETH IRISH. 


I F you are twenty years old, you may 
think the adjective superfluous. If 
you are forty, you will know it is not; 
for by this time you will have had expe¬ 
rience with babies of all sizes, from 
eighteen inches long by four wide to five 
feet ten by twenty inches. 

There are many‘disillusions in a young 
mother’s experience. Novels and poems 
are largely responsible for this. As a 
girl or a young wife she has often read 
with longing of the arrival of a baby in 
some happy home. The picture was 
always the same. The mother lay white 
and sweet, with her soft hair falling 
about her face, and pleased anticipation 
in her eyes. The little babe, robed in 
white, and warm and clinging, was put to 
her breast and began to nurse. Its tiny 
hand upon her bosom and the gentle pull¬ 
ing of the baby lips thrilled her whole 
being, and she said in her heart, “ This 
is the fullness of human joy.” 

Or the author dwelt with loving though 
indefinite enthusiasm upon the general 
happiness of motherhood, the ineffable 
charm that attaches to baby smiles, baby 
caresses, baby ways, baby life in toio. 


These experiences do indeed come to 
mothers ; but they are not necessarily 
overwhelming in the beginning. If there 
were a few more mothers qualified and 
inclined to deal with the first stern diffi¬ 
culties, to teach young parents how to 
train their children into right habits 
before they have had a chance to form 
wrong ones, to remind them that little 
babies are neither toys nor dolls, that 
they are not brought into the world for 
one’s own selfish pleasure, but are sacred 
treasures intrusted to our care, for whose 
future we are responsible, there would be 
fewer of the disillusions referred to, and 
mothers would know better how to meet 
and to lighten those that are inevitable. 

Most, if not all, of the discomfort or 
the positive suffering that often attends 
the establishment of the function of 
nursing between mother and child could 
be avoided if the prospective mother were 
to observe conscientiously a few simple 
precautions. It sounds like a trifling 
thing to say, “ Pull out the nipples every 
night and morning for three months before 
the baby is born ; pull them out strongly, 
yet carefully; manipulate them gently 
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with the fingers, nibbing in witch-hazel or 
tannin.” Tannin was the prescription of 
our grandmothers, but the modern woman 
doctor declares that witch-hazel is just as 
good and better, because it does not soil 
the clothing. All this sounds simple, but 
it often saves a world of trouble. 

It is frequently a shock to young 
mothers to find that their babies have to 
be taught to take their natural food, 
instead of falling upon it as suggested by 
the writers. But in this, as in all other 
dealings with even the youngest infants, 
one must exercise firmness as well as 
patience; one must be regular and not 
spasmodic in attempting to teach the 
child. 

That mother is kindest and truest to 
her baby's interests who devotes the first 
few months of its life to training it into per¬ 
fectly regular and normal physical habits. 
The hours for feeding should be carefully 
considered and definitely established; 
then there should be no variation from 
the rule except under extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. For the first six weeks 
the baby should not be fed oftener than 
jnce in two hours; after that once in 
three hours is often enough until the baby 
is three months old; then the time may be 
lengthened to once in three and onc-half 
hours until five months. From this age 
on until the baby is nine or ten months 
old he does not need more than five meals 
a day, say at 6 a. m., 10 a. m., 2 p. M., 
6 P. M., and iop. m. 

There is a great difference of opinion as 
to feeding babies at night. Some leave 
out the night meals altogether after the 
first few weeks. Others give two meals at 
night for several months. Of course far 
too many mothers still fail to see the 
moral as well as the physical bearing of 
the food question, and persist in feeding 
their little ones whenever they demand it, 
especially at night, when there are fewer 
ways of diverting the child’s attention. 


The writer’s experience goes to show that 
two meals at night are enough for the 
very youngest babe; that between the 
sixth and eighth weeks, one of these 
meals should be dropped; while after the 
baby is three months old it should not be 
fed at all after ten o’clock at night until 
five or six in the morning. Feeding at 
night is almost entirely a matter of habit, 
and what the baby becomes accustomed 
to, it will accept or demand. 

When the night meal is discontinued, it 
will be found a help to give the baby a 
few sips of water for a night or two, but 
it is not advisable to establish the habit 
of taking a drink in the dead of night. 
The little baby should learn to sleep all 
night, with only occasional attention. 

It is the constant cry of physicians and 
nurses to-day that babies are overfed. 
Mothers have but the crudest ideas about 
the capacity and needs of their children’s 
stomachs. At birth the average baby’s 
stomach holds an ounce and a half, or 
about three tablespoonfuls. The average 
gain in capacity for the first few months 
is an ounce, or two* tablespoonfuls, a 
month. Probably the stomach of a six- 
months-old baby could hold six ounces of 
food; but it is not the design of nature 
that this worthy organ shall be crammed 
to its utmost limit at every meal. When 
this mode of procedure is followed, the 
baby invariably suffers from dilatation of 
the stomach, and the foundation is laid 
for a lifelong course in dyspepsia. 

If the baby is deprived of its natural 
food, the diet question for it is a serious 
problem. No rule can be laid down for 
all infants, inasmuch as some thrive on 
food that would not do at all for others. 
Every mother must not only study the 
digestion of her child, but also inform 
herself as to the food elements and the 
quantities required for an infant of the 
age and characteristics in question. One 
six-months-old babe, who had to be weaned 
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at that age, was put upon a diet of gran- 
ose and milk, with most excellent results,^ 
The prescription of the physician was as 
follows: Two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
four of milk, two of water,* one heaping 
tablespoonful of granose flakes powdered 
fine, one teaspoonful of sugar of milk. 
The cream was taken from the top of the 
milk and the milk dipped from under. 

This baby, while nursing, had always 
suffered from constipation, and passed 
green stools with curds. After the change 
of diet, the stools became normal and the 
constipation soon disappeared. 

It is absolutely necessary that the little 
baby’s bowels move regularly,— at first 
from four to six times a day, gradually 
coming to once or twice. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances should the baby be allowed to 
go more than twenty-four hours without 
performing this function. The enema is 
the best means of securing a movement. 
It should be given regularly and at a cer¬ 
tain time. The temperature of the water 
should be from ioi° to 105°. The small 
end of the glass tube should be used, or 
better still, a soft catheter may be em¬ 
ployed. The water bag or can should 
not be hung more than a foot above the 
baby, or there is danger that the pressure 
will be too great for the delicate mem¬ 
branes. 

Sometimes, if there is only a slight dif¬ 
ficulty in securing a regular movement, a 
soap suppository may be used. If the 
passages are hard and large, it is a good 
plan to give a small injection of sweet oil 
after the last feeding at night. From a 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, slightly 
warmed, should be used, in a small barrel 
syringe. It can be administered without 
hurting the baby, and serves to soften the 
contents of the intestines so that a natural 
and painless movement will take place 
early in the morning. 

Giving the baby water to drink is an 
excellent means of regulating the bowels. 


Even the youngest infants need water, and 
as they grow older, the necessity for it be¬ 
comes still more imperative. How much 
better to give the baby a few spoonfuls of 
water when he seems hungry before his 
mealtime than to surprise his stomach 
and the glands thereof by sending down 
food before they are ready for it. The 
baby’s body needs water just as certainly 
as does the adult’s. 

The little baby must be kept warm, but 
not too warm. It should never be so 
warmly dressed or covered as to make it 
perspire. A baby accustomed to a fairly 
cool temperature will not take cold so 
easily as one that is kept in a heated 
room. More mothers bundle up their 
babies too much than too little, and more 
keep the baby’s room, or the whole house 
for that matter, too warm than too cool. 
The baby needs fresh air just as much as 
his mother. He should be taken out of 
doors every sunny day, even in cold 
weather. In very cold weather care must 
be taken not to keep him out too long, 
but the baby himself will help to deter¬ 
mine that, for if he is uncomfortable he 
will cry. In pleasant weather do not 
cover the baby’s face. In winter especial 
pains should be taken to protect the fore¬ 
head, ears, and neck, but let the little 
nose and mouth be free to inhale the pure 
life-giving air, and do not dim the bright¬ 
ness of the tender eyes by covering them 
with a veil. 

Be sure that the baby does not go out 
wearing a wet bib or any damp clothing 
about the neck and chest. If he is dry 
and well wrapped up, he will enjoy the 
outdoor air even on quite cold days. 
Often a child that has fretted for hours, 
will become happy and smiling at once 
upon feeling the refreshing outdoor 
breeze. Of course no little child ought 
to be out of doors after sundown. 

The very little baby, if normal and 
well, sleeps almost all the time. Physi- 
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cians tell us that the year-old child needs 
from sixteen to eighteen hours’ sleep out 
of the twenty-four. That means from 
six at night to six or seven in the morn¬ 
ing, with two long day naps or several 
shorter ones. If the baby is put to bed 
regularly at certain times, without rocking 
or fussing, he will almost invariably form 
regular habits of sleep, and be much bet¬ 
ter natured than if allowed to stay up and 
fret until he falls asleep from exhaustion. 

Of course babies differ. Some have 
highly strung nerves, and it is difficult for 
them to go to sleep, however tired they 


may be. But such babies, of all others, 
£ave the right to be aided by their parents 
in overcoming a tendency that will work 
more and more mischief as time goes by. 
It is better for such a child to be put 
quietly to bed and left with only nature 
to struggle against than to rock him and 
cajole him and try to impose one’s own 
will upon him, thereby giving him two 
things to fight instead of one. The baby 
in forming all his physical habits should 
be simply trained in harmony with natural 
laws. He should never be subjected to 
the process of “ breaking in .” 


TABLE TALK. 


That the blood normally contains 
stimulants, that these stimulants exer¬ 
cise a favoring influence in function, and 
may even be a necessary factor in the 
production of the feeling of well-being, 
is contended by Campbell, in the Lancet. 
The author claims that this explains 
the widespread liking in man and beast 
for stimulating substances. This liking, 
amounting often to a craving, is the 
expression of a great physiological prin¬ 
ciple. When health is perfect, when the 
blood is well provided with its proper 
stimulants and not overcharged with 
depressants, there is no craving for ex¬ 
traneous stimulauts, such as alcohol, tea, 
or coffee; but when the blood is defective 
in the one, or surcharged with the other, 
then is felt the desire for the glass of wine 
or the cup of tea. In order to obviate 
this desire the body should be kept at the 
highest level of health. The more per¬ 
fect the health the more perfect will be 
the composition of the blood, in respect 
to both physiological stimulants and dele¬ 
terious toxins. A blood properly consti¬ 
tuted in these and other respects will 
exercise a gentle stimulant action on the 
nervous system, and induce a condition 


of mild physiological intoxication, which 
expresses itself in a feeling of well-being 
and happiness — a condition that can not 
be bettered. 


Abnormal redness of the nose in con¬ 
sequence of wearing a veil in winter has 
been remarked by a German writer. 

'•The discoloration is most pro¬ 
nounced, M says the New York Medical 
Record\ “at those points where the veil 
is most intimately applied to the face. 
The effect is due partly to the mechanical 
action of the sharp and rough texture upon 
a sensitive skin, and to the influence of 
the watery vapor that collects within its 
meshes and prevents evaporation. Blood 
is thus driven from the tip of the nose to 
adjacent parts, the blood vessels of which 
consequently become enlarged and con¬ 
spicuous. The condition is aggravated if 
the use of the veil is persisted in on passing 
from a cold to a warm atmosphere. The 
alterations tend to become permanent the 
longer the veil is worn without airing, the 
longer its injurious action is maintained 
by compression, the colder the season, 
and the greater the exposure. Sometimes 
the cheeks are also affected similarly. 
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The treatment of the condition consists 
in discarding the veil, avoiding for a time 
sharp winds and great cold, and when ex¬ 
posure to cold air is unavoidable, sudden 
changes from a cold to a warmer tempera¬ 
ture. Gentle massage should be prac¬ 
ticed, and applications of a thin layer 
of lanolin, vaseline, or cold cream may 
be made, followed by that of some simple 
powder such as talcum or starch. When 
the use of a veil is necessary, it should 
not extend below the nasal orifices so as 
to permit the escape of watery vapor. 
Further, it should not be too heavy, nor 
should it be too tight. ” 


•» Dr. Wiley, of the Agricultural De¬ 
partment,” says Table Talks' is authority 
for the statement that fresh meats are not 
desirable articles of food, and that they 
should be kept before cooking until they 
are ready to decay. In his own words, 

' They should not be eaten until they are 
properly ripened/ It may' be a question 
of taste as to how long it takes various 
meats to ripen. Some would consider 
meat a few days old decidedly ripe ; but 
Dr. Wiley thinks about three weeks after 
killing is the right time. Even poultry 
should be kept three weeks before pre¬ 
pared for the table. Meat properly rip¬ 
ened, he claims, is free from all disease 
germs. Expert cooks have heretofore 
insisted that in order to make meats 
thoroughly tender and delicious they 
should be kept until ready to decay; but 
this is the first time that any one has ven¬ 
tured to assert that such stale meats are 
healthier than fresh meats.” 


Women, as they grow older, accord¬ 
ing to John Hartley, are apt to live too 
much indoors. He says: “ I believe the 
fat, flabby, paunchy woman, whether pur¬ 
ple or pale, with feeble, irritable heart 
and * inadequate 1 kidneys, is usually the 


victim of rebreathed air. It must sooner 
or later be recognized that many of the 
increasing ills which it has been the fash¬ 
ion to charge to the 6 hurry and brain 
fag 9 incidental to the high state of civili¬ 
zation and the large population, are in 
reality due to the greater contamination 
of the air we breathe by the waste products 
of that population, and that toxins ex¬ 
creted by the lungs will in time take high 
rank among these as both potent and in¬ 
sidious.” 


The medical officer of the city corpora¬ 
tion, according to the Vegetarian , has been 
talking to an interviewer of the London 
Argus on the subject of meat inspection. 
Speaking of the onerous duties of meat 
inspectors (‘‘our staff is not so large as 
it ought to be”), Dr. Sanders sdid: “ We 
have generally several men on the sick 
list from the effects of handling putrid 
meat.” This from mere “ handling.” 
“ What the effects of mouthing meat are,” 
comments the Vegetarian , “ may be seen 
in our hospitals and on the king’s highway 
in the blotched and stricken faces of a 
diseased humanity. 

“And how much meat do you imagine 
was condemned during the hot weather? 
— Three hundred and eight tons. Tons! 
mind you. Three hundred and eight 
tons.” 


The death rate for consumption in 
the State of New York, according to 
the Medical Record ’ for the first eight 
months of 1899 showed an increase over 
the same period in 1898 of 669. “Should 
this rate of increase prove to have con¬ 
tinued the remaining four months,” says 
the Scientific American , “when the statis¬ 
tics have been compiled, the increase in 
1899 will be about 1,000 deaths, and will 
reach 14,000 deaths from pulmonary 
tuberculosis in the year, the highest rate 
ever known in the State. Dr. John H. 
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Pryor favors the appropriation by the 
Legislature of $200,000 for establishing a 
State sanitarium for incipient consump¬ 
tives, believing that in caring for them at 
the proper place and time until they are 
well or improved, they can be saved.” 


Twenty million dollars' worth of 
candy has been manufactured in New 
York alone since the first of last July, 
and the total product of the year in that 
city will exceed $25,000,000. There are 
now one hundred and twenty-five manu¬ 
facturers of confectionery in New York, 
an increase of twelve since last year. 
Chocolate is used for confectionery more 
extensively than any other material except 
sugar. The total imports this year thus 
far amount to 25,512,364 pounds of raw 
cocoa and 926,219 pounds of prepared 
chocolate. This is an increase of more 
than 10,000,000 pounds over last year, 
and yet some people still wonder at the 
increase of dyspepsia. 


General Sir Redvers Buller, in addi¬ 
tion to being the wealthiest man in the 
British army, is also a noted gormand. 
Before leaving England his chef planned 
for him a different dinner daily for three 
months ahead, the menus comprising the 
rarest and costliest delicacies French and 
English comestible makers could provide. 

Each dinner was packed in a separate 
case, with the date on which it was to be 
eaten, on the cover, and the menu inside. 
The chef has instructions to keep on pro¬ 
viding his master with Lucullian feasts so 
long as he remains in the campaign. 


A plan for giving massage to rheu¬ 
matic joints has been devised by a Ger¬ 
man doctor. He takes the patient's hand, 
and puts it in a deep glass which is two 
thirds full of quicksilver. The mercury 
exerts an equal pressure on every portion 


of the fingers, and the pressure increases 
rapidly as the fingers sink farther into it. 
The hand is alternately plunged and 
raised about twenty or thirty times at 
each treatment, and after a second visit 
there is a marked diminution of the 
swelling. 


That appendicitis is caused by the 
habit of crossing the legs, which re¬ 
stricts the action of the digestive appa¬ 
ratus, is suggested by a foreign surgeon. 
The appendix is only loosely attached to 
the caecum, and there is always some half- 
digested food in the caecal bag. By cross¬ 
ing the legs there is liability that the 
undigested food may pass into the vermi¬ 
form appendix and set up an inflamma¬ 
tion; in a few hours pathological processes 
set in, and an attack of appendicitis is 
developed. 


“One of the greatest wits and wags 
yet produced by this country,” says the 
New York Worlds “was once requested 
by an editor to write a good article on 
milk. He replied by return mail, ‘The 
best article on milk I can think of is 
cream. What more do you want?' In 
the same fashion it may be said of cheese 
that the best article on cheese is mold, or 
chemical corruption. In truth, cheese 
owe$ its value to degeneration and the 
presence of bacterial life. In a word, 
cheese is the glorification of decay.” 


«Nutrition is the result of the co¬ 
operation of three distinct processes,— 
digestion, assimilation, and elimination,” 
states G. H. Patchen, M. D., in th z Die¬ 
tetic and Hygienic Gazette. “Food is 
only a passive element of nutrition ; the 
active one is oxygen. The latter, by 
means of the chemical process called 
oxidation, is associated with, and re¬ 
sponsible for, all nutritive changes.” 
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The beer consumed throughout the 
world in a single year would make a 
lake six feet deep, three and three-fourths 
miles long, and a mile wide, or 2,319 acres 
in area. In it a beer bath could be given 
to every man, woman, and child on the 
American continent at one time, while all 
the people of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and France could find standing room in 
its bed. 


With the rising of cream in milk 
ninety-nine per cent of the germs are 
found in the cream. Removing, steriliz¬ 


ing, and returning the cream, then, makes 
a comparatively germ-free milk. 


The total work product of a muscle is 
greater without alcohol. This has been 
clearly demonstrated by more than one 
authority. 


A great French doctor prescribes three 
health rules for children : — 

1. Let them live in the open air. 

2. Encourage them to live in the open 
air. 

3. Make them live in the open air. 


THE POETRY OF DIETETICS. 

KY MRS. S. M. I. HENRY. 


B YRON once said that no woman 
should ever be seen to eat, by which 
he intended to imply that eating is so 
gross a process that it can not be har¬ 
monized with the poet’s estimate of the 
nature and mission of woman. And this 
Byronic idea, in so far as it regards the 
gastronomic function, still prevails more 
or less, so that it is considered vulgar 
even for a man to bring hunger into soci¬ 
ety, or for a woman to acknowledge a 
good hearty every-day appetite for sub¬ 
stantial food. But if some social favorite 
has become so far emancipated from the 
tyranny of custom as to dare to say in the 
hearing of society. “ I am ravenously 
hungry,” this declaration must be fol¬ 
lowed by such daintiness in the attempt 
to satisfy herself as to make it at least 
appear that her appetite is only a most 
innocent lamb in a lion’s skin. 

Its absolute necessity is the only thing 
that prevents the expulsion of food from 
good society by those who would affect 
the artistic in manner. But since people 
must eat to live, and since no exemption 
law has been enacted by nature in favor 


of anyone, however angelic or spirituelle 
she would be regarded, and since for the 
men who nun the business of the world, 
almost all the time that can be given to 
social enjoyment is while they must stop 
to eat, the world has considered itself 
compelled to make an occasion of neces¬ 
sity, and has accordingly endeavored to 
surround the eating process with just as 
much that can minister grace and charm 
as the utmost of elegant culture and 
esthetic refinement can devise. Hence at 
a dinner, as accessory to the most pleas¬ 
ing preparation of food possible, we have a 
display of china, silver, napery, flowers, 
and the perpetual flow of music and wit — 
anything, all things, that can serve to draw 
the attention from actual eating; all of 
which is a tacit declaration that while we 
must do this vulgar thing, and must do it 
before one another instead of behind the 
pantry door, we will make out of these 
elegant accessories a covering, under the 
protection of which we can eat without 
shame or reproach. 

This is all off the same piece of repudia¬ 
tion that would deny that God is mani- 
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fested in nature or in the affairs of men. 
and that he ever was made of human 
flesh. It is a result of a failure to appre¬ 
hend what it is to eat. to appreciate the 
beauty of the divine plan, and of that 
substitution of the less for the greater, of 
the human for the divine, that has given 
us the impracticable for the perfect in 
ideals. 

Since the meaning of the word “ vul¬ 
gar ” is “common," the idea that it is 
vulgar to eat is true. But the falsehood 
is found in the misapplication of the word 
“ vulgar,” as well as in those efforts which 
are made by a select class to override the 
will of Him who made, and insists on 
keeping, all humanity on the one level; 
who will not admit any class distinction in 
nature or in grace; who in every physical 
function from birth to death, in every 
intellectual and spiritual pr-cess from 
ignorance to culture, from sin to salvation, 
constantly reiterates the great truth, “Ye 
be brethren.” 

It is right that eating, like everything 
else, should be done decently and in 
order; that, like everything else, it should 
be done in its proper place, and be sur¬ 
rounded by all that can make it a most 
wholesome and dainty process. 

Byron would have come nearer to the 
truth if he had said. No eating should be 
done in public. The place to eat is at 
home. The family table, with its occa¬ 
sional guest brought in from among the 
homeless, is the ideal. The social meal, 
like the social glass, would, in the light of 
true temperance, be entirely abolished. 

The only sense in which eating, when 
properly done, can be considered vulgar, 
is in that it is common. In the ordinary 
acceptation of this much misunderstood 
word (which is, cheap, mean, low, disrep¬ 
utable), nothing is vulgar that is common. 
The fact that anything is so common that 
it must be shared alike by king and slave, 
by holy and impure, by the wise and the 


foolish, lifts it to the level of life itself, 
than which nothing i> more costly, more 
exquisite, more desirable. 

“ But.*’ some one may object, ** it 
seems so like an animal to eat/* Yes. 
and this is another beauty of it. for this 
brings it to a still more common level; 
and since that is highest which is most 
common, it lifts instead of degrading it. 

This necessity for food reveals the 
unity of the entire kingdom of all living 
things, for even the rose and the lily 
must eat. It is by eating that we are to 
take and to keep hold of the life of God ; 
and in harmony with this fact we arc 
taught to choose for our food those things 
that can be vehicles of life instead of 
death. 

One of the most beautiful and inspiring 
facts of nature is that life be sus 

tained by life; that God has provided 
life for us to eat that the natural food 
for man and beast is such as can be 
eaten, digested, and assimilated without 
even a vestige of decay or the touch of 
death ; that, full of life and life-giving 
power, it shall pass on the way marked 
out for it by the wisdom of God until it 
becomes changed from the fruit, the 
grain, the nut, the vegetable, into blood, 
bone, tissue ; into action, impulse, pur¬ 
pose ; into thought, word, song; into 
love, praise, worship, life,— life eternal, 
full of a satisfaction here, which is but a 
premonition of the joy of immortality. 

This is what the prophetic poet means 
when he says, “ Eat ye that which is good, 
and let your soul delight itself in fatness. 
Incline your ear, and come unto me : 
hear, and your soul shall live.” 

To assure man a safe passage “ from 
death unto life ” is the office of the truth 
which is wrapped up in his proper food. 

God our Father has counted no food 
as suitable for his children excepting that 
which he has himself especially prepared, 
and filled with his own life, the same life 
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which he has breathed into his children, 
which was manifested in his eternal Son, 
and which, when we had been discovered 
as nigh unto death, if not quite dead, 
he, our Elder Brother, gave for our regen¬ 
eration. 

For the life of the Son of God is mani¬ 
fested not only in human flesh, but in 
human food. * t For the bread of God is 
he which cometh down from heaven, and 


giveth life unto the world. ” “ 1 am that 

bread of life,” said Jesus. “If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live forever.” 

Like a sweet poem set to the music of a 
chime of bells, this truth rings with hope 
all through the gospel story : and with¬ 
out losing one note of its sweetness it 
should be made as practical as prose in 
every morsel of food that is placed on 
our tables or that passes our lips. 


ART IN COOKERY. 

BY EVORA BUCKNUM. 


A NY one can give a taste to foods by 
adding condiments and flavorings, 
but to develop the hue flavors of the 
foods themselves is an art.” The fore¬ 
going were words used by a lady visitor 
after sampling some of the dishes pre¬ 
pared by our cooking class at Detroit, 
a few years ago. 

As I think of it, I can see that I received 
my first ideas in this line (not realizing it 
was “art”) from my mother. At one 
time we had a cook who was so anxious 
to have everything “good” (she gave a 
peculiar “ goo ” sound to the word good) 
that she always used large quantities of 
butter, sugar, and other rich ingredients 
in the foods. I remember my mother's 
saying one day, while giving me some 
instruction in cooking, “ Adeline is so 
afraid she will not have things ‘good’ 
[and she said good just as Adeline did] 
that she spoils them all by putting in too 
much.” I never forgot the lesson. If 
the world had produced more real 
mothers,— those who carefully instruc ted 
their children,— we should not find in it 
such an army of dyspeptics, diabetics, 
rheumatics, and neurasthenics as we do 
to-day, or the great host of those suffering 
from Bright's disease, gout, dropsy, obes¬ 
ity, and cancer. 


I am going to tell you how 1 have 
learned to leave out even the piece of but 
ter my mother used to put into her bean 
soup and baked beans. In the latter she 
never used pork, for my father Yvas a doc¬ 
tor, and knew that swine's flesh is a great 
cause of scrofula, consumption, and can¬ 
cer, but she did use a piece of butter, 
because she followed that ancient custom 
of parboiling beans. 

A long time ago people had the idea 
that they must let beans boil up in from 
one to three waters, sometimes with soda, 
when they first put them to cooking, and 
pour each water off to get rid of some 
poisonous properties they had been taught 
to believe our loving Father had put into 
the bean. Of course by the time this 
process was finished, some of the nutritive 
value and nearly all the rich flavor were 
gone, and they had to put in something to 
give them a taste. Within the last ten 
years I have found a fe>v people still ad¬ 
hering to this custom. 

After a lecture, in which I had touched 
upon this subject, a lady came up to me, 
and said, “That is just the way we do. 
We parboil our beans in two or three 
waters, and then, as you say, they are flat 
and tasteless; so we have to add some 
meat or butter to give them a flavor ” 
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If any one has indigestion after eating 
beans baked according to the following 
method, it is either because he overate, or 
on account of the hulls. 

There are some who can not eat any 
of the legumes without having the hulls 
removed. 

For beans to bake, I always select the 
largest size 1 can get of the common 
white ones, because I find they are richer 
in flavor. Of course, the marrowfats are 
richer still, but if you can not do any 
better, the greatly overestimated “navy” 
will do. 

Wash the beans and get them into boil¬ 
ing salted water in the bean pot as 
quickly as possible. 

For each pint of beans use one and 
one-fourth to one and three-fourths tea¬ 
spoonfuls of salt, according to its saltness, 
the spoons rounded (not heaping nor 
level). Use plenty of water, perhaps 
about three times the quantity of beans. 
Put them into a hot oven until they begin 
to boil; then reduce the temperature to 
such a degree as will keep them just sim¬ 
mering for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours. The old-fashioned New England 
baked beans were kept in the brick oven 
for three days. Baked beans are a win¬ 
ter dish. In the summer we can prepare 
them in other ways. 

Do not stir them after the skins begin 
to break. If necessary to add more 
water, pour it, boiling, over the top, and 
let it settle in gradually. A gentle shak¬ 
ing may be helpful. 

They are most universally liked slightly 
juicy when served,—not too wet nor too 
dry, but juicy. 

There is everything in having things 
just right. One good, tasty dish of baked 
beans is more satisfying than a great va¬ 
riety of foods that are too wet or too dry, 
too salt or too fresh, too thick or too 
thin. 

“But,” you ask, “don’t you think it 


improves them to put in a little molasses 
or cream or nut butter or tomato?” 

Beans have a rich, characteristic flavor 
which is destroyed by any of these things. 
They are all good in their place, but that 
is not in baked beans, if we attain to the 
keenest enjoyment of the bean flavor. 
We get the rich, red color, without the 
rank molasses taste, by the prolonged 
baking. Cream or milk deadens the fla¬ 
vor, and nut butter and tomato change 
the flavor. 

The beans may be served with lemon 
juice or tomato sauce, if one’s taste is ed¬ 
ucated to desire the acid with the beans, 
but so long as he eats them that way, 
there will be one flavor the Lord has 
given us to enjoy which he will never 
know anything about. 

Those who taste our baked beans for 
the first time, exclaim, “ 1 would not have 
believed it.” One old auntie said, “ 1 
know dey’s po’k in dose beans, I can see 
de grease.” And it is hard for all to be¬ 
lieve there is not meat of some kind in 
them. 

When it is desirable to use flavorings, 
have a variety. Do not use the same 
ones in everything. I have known some 
so-called cooks to put sage or onion or 
both into almost every dish they prepared. 
Some mothers have turned their whole 
families against the delightful flavor of 
nut butter by having it in everything, 
from soup to dessert. 

Above all things, avoid strong flavors. 
A line colored cook expressed it the other 
day when she said, in telling me about a 
certain dish. “ I put in just a trifle of 
sage, not enough to make it vulgar.” 

The true secret of seasoning is so to 
combine flavors that no one will predomi¬ 
nate, just as in a chorus no one voice 
should be heard above the others. 

A newspaper man from New York City 
said of our Swiss lentil soup, “ The cook 
that made that soup understood her busi- 
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ness, for, while it is most delicious, you 
can not tell any one thing that is in it.” 

If you would like to try it, put one pint 
of brown, German, or Austrian (different 
names for the same variety) lentils into a 
l^rge flat colander (which you can buy for 
ten cents at almost any of the house-fur¬ 
nishing stores). Give them a shake or 
two, to remove the fine dirt. Slide them 
to one side of the dish ; then with the 
fingers quickly draw a few at a time to¬ 
ward you, looking for small particles of 
sand or gravel. Pick these out, but do 
not pay any attention to the wheat, chaff, 
or poor lentils. These will come out in 
the washing in much less time than it 
takes to pick them out, and if a grain or 
two of wheat is left, it will do no harm. 

I think, with sorrow, of die hours 1 have 
had my assistants waste in looking over 
lentils before I learned this quick way. 

When you are sure all the gravel is out, 
set the colander into a dishpan and pour 
cold water over the lentils. Stir with the 
hand until all except the waste matter has 
settled to the bottom ; then carefully 
pour the water off. Repeat the process 
until all the objectionable substances are 
removed. Rinse up and down in the water, 
drain, and put immediately into a large 
quantity of boiling water in a broad-bot¬ 
tomed vessel, either a granite basin, a 
kettle, or a copper stew pan. The shape 
of the utensil has much to do with the 
drying out without scorching. 

Let the lentils boil rapidly for a short 
time, then simmer without stirring. When 
they begin to get tender, while yet quite 
moist, take a large onion, sliced thin, and 
press down, carefully, into the lentils, until 
covered. If the lentils are stirred after 
they begin to soften, they will be sure to 
scorch. Now keep the vessel over a slow, 
even lire until the lentils are well dried 
out. The drying may be finished in the 
oven, if the dish is covered, so they will 
not harden on the top. This drying is 


imperative. It develops a rich liavor 
which we do not get without it. When 
well dried, add a little water, and rub the 
lentils, a few at a time, because you can 
do it more quickly, through a fine colan¬ 
der, with a potato masher. Throw the 
hulls, as they get dry, into a dish of boil¬ 
ing water. 

At the last stir the hulls well and rub 
them through the colander again. Of 
course, you would not use the same knife 
or spoon in scraping off the bottom of 
the colander that you did on the inside, 
where the hulls were. Now into this 
thick pulp stir four rounded tablespoon¬ 
fuls of browned flour, number three 
(to be explained later on). Beat until 
smooth, then add two or three teaspoon¬ 
fuls of salt and gradually boiling water to 
make of the consistency of soup. If you 
have not wasted any of the pulp, there 
will be from two and one half to two and 
three fourths quarts of soup. 

Let the soup boil up well, stirring at 
first to keep the pulp from settling. Then 
place it where it will keep hot from 
twenty minutes to an hour. This also is 
important, that the ingredients may be 
well blended. 

If you want the soup especially fine, 
rub it through a medium Chinese soup 
strainer after it boils. 

Any soup made of legumes thickens by 
standing. So you will need to see that 
it is not too thick when you come to 
serve it. If it is, it will have merely a 
porridge taste, but the addition of suffi¬ 
cient water will develop a meaty flavor. 
To be sure, it must not be so thin as to 
taste of the water. 

I always have three shades of browned 
flour on hand. 

In browning any kind of oil,— nut 
oil, olive oil, or butter,— a poisonous 
acid is developed which is very irritating 
to the stomach (that is one of the objec¬ 
tions to fried foods), but flour, which 
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is rendered more digestible by browning, 
gives the rich flavor without the harmful 
effects. For browning, take any good 
spring wheat flour. If you are skeptical 
about its making any difference what kind 
of flour you use,* try some of each - 
spring wheat and winter wheat,— and 
note the results. Sift it into a clean drip¬ 
per or a broad, flat pan. Put it into a 
warm, not hot, oven; stir it often while 
about your other work, to prevent lump¬ 
ing, until it is well dried out Then 
gradually increase the heat of the oven, 
stir the flour more often, and bring it to 
the degree of brownness yon desire. Be 
sure to brown it evenl) Do not let a 
small portion become burned, for that 
will give a bitter flavor to the whole. 

The flour I call number one is a delicate 
cream color, so light that you can hardly 
tell it is browned at all, except by com¬ 
paring it with some that has not been in 
the oven. 

This, when used with rich milk for a 
gravy, tastes very much like the “milk 
gravy ” made with pork fryings we used 
to think s<> delicious when visiting in the 
country. This gravy is to be used in 
dishes where a rich, creamy, but not 
strong flavor is desired. Number two is 
of a dark cream or light brown color, 
and number three is a dark chestnut. It 
requires a very hot oven and constant 
watching and stirring for the last half 
hour, to bring number three to perfection. 
You will need to watch that you do not 
burn it on the bottom of the pan as well 
as on the top. 

Never put oft browning flour until you 
are ready to use it. That is one of the 
things you can not hurry. If you try to 
brown it before it is thoroughly and 
evenly dried, it will burn and assume an 
ugly color as well as flavor. 

It is just as easy to keep flour browned 
ahead as In have bread always on hand. 


and it will keep much longer. 1 never 
knew any to spoil when put into clean, 
dry receptacles. Sift it before putting 
it away. Number three flour will not 
thicken anything. The browner the flour 
the less it thickens. Use that for flavor¬ 
ing only; a very little of it makes a strong 
flavor. 

11 you make a gravy with a little nut or 
olive oil in boiling water, with number 
three browned flour to flavor anil white 
flour to thicken, and serve it over plain 
boiled rice, you will almost imagine you 
have your favorite “rice with roast beef 
gravy. ” 

Of course these suggestions are riot for 
those who have already attained to living 
for months on graham crackers and 
apples or Brazil nuts and apples, but for 
those who are, perhaps, still in the in ire 
of beefsteak and cotfee, mustard, pickles, 
and mince pie. 

While you have the flour browned, do 
not use it in everything. Here will be an 
opportunity to display your artistic skill. 
I can not think of any one's ruining the 
line flavor of green peas with it, or of sweet 
corn, stewed celery, or asparagus. These 
vegetables, which have their own person¬ 
ality in delicate flavors, should be pre¬ 
pared in such a way as to cause these 
flavors to be retained or intensified. 

For instance, I have seen a skillful chef 
take a can of hard, tasteless peas, turn 
them with the liquid into a copper stew 
pan, throw in a sprig of three or four leaves 
of mint, and possibly a teaspoonful of 
sugar, with salt if necessary, simmer them 
until tender and nearly dry, and serve 
them to connoisseurs who pronounced 
them “ fresh peas right from the vine.” 
That small amount of mint intensified the 
pease flavor, while if he had used twice 
the quantity, the flavor of the mint 
would have predominated, and the peas 
would have been spoiled. 


(To ft** continued. 


EATING THEIR WAY TO FAME. 


Not all on books their criticism waste : 

The genius of a dish some justly taste. 

And eat their way to fame ; with anxious thought 
The salmpn is refused, the turbot bought, 
impatient art rebukes the sun’s delay, 

And bids December yield the fruits of May ; 

Their various cares in one great point combine 
The business of their lives, that is— to dine. 

Half of their precious day they give the feast. 

And to a kind digestion spare the rest. 

— E dwa rd Young, 


A CONTRAST IN BREAKFASTS. 

BY ANNA CLIFF WHITE. 


HE question of how, what, and 
when we shall eat has been slowly 
but surely coming to the front for some 
time, until now it is one of the many and 
much discussed topics of the day. 

Principals and teachers have preached 
the evil effects of five- and ten-cent mid¬ 
day lunches for school children; physi¬ 
cians have lectured and warned of the 
unhappy results of late suppers and hot 
dinners in the evening; health reformers 
have written of the unwholesoineness of 
badly cooked foods and of meals hastily 
swallowed, and the public in general have 
talked of the many pros and cons of this, 
that, and the other in connection with 
this important theme. 

But the breakfast has not been so 
minutely discussed as the other meals of 
the day, perhaps because we are not in 
the habit of preparing as elaborate menus 
in connection with this meal ; perhaps 
because we think a full morning’s hard 
work lies before us. and we shall be able 
to work off the effects of any mistakes or 
transgressions in hygiene. Or it may be 
we have given it no thought because we 
are accustomed to take only a cup of 
coffee and a bite or two of something, 
hoping to have a better appetite at din¬ 


ner time. For some reason or other the 
breakfast, in the minds of a great many 
people, is certainly the least important 
meal of the day, and is consequently pre¬ 
pared accordingly and partaken of with 
the same spirit. 

What a scene the 'breakfast hour pre¬ 
sents in a great'many homes! The hus¬ 
band. in haste to get to his office, and 
preoccupied with business matters, hur¬ 
riedly swallows his food while glancing 
over his morning papers. The children, 
preparing for school, chatter tumultu¬ 
ously of lessons, lost books, and garments, 
and follow their father’s example in eat¬ 
ing. The mother hunts up one child’s 
mittens, another’s muffler, puts on the 
rubbers of a third, and produces the 
books of a fourth, attending meanwhile to 
the numerous wants of the baby, the serv¬ 
ant girl, and the grocery man, and eats 
her own breakfast in installments. 

Breakfast, in so far as it is possible, 
should be one of the best prepared, best 
cooked, and best combined meals of the 
day. Slight the evening meal if you 
must be negligent in any. but start the 
family out in the morning with a well- 
cooked, well-ordered meal, merrily eaten, 
and it will be well digested. 
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If a man partakes of the nature of that 
which he eats, as so many reformers 
strenuously maintain, what a terrible com¬ 
position of sweet mushiness, oily stub¬ 
bornness, and stimulated hilarious energy 
must the average man be after eating his 
morning portion. 

When we think of the mush deluged 
with cream and sugar, the smoking toast 
and coffee, the well-buttered warmed-over 
potatoes, the shining slices of greasy 
bacon, the pancakes smothered in a sweet 
coal: of maple syrup or accompanied by 
a dish of rich preserves, which find lodg¬ 
ment in the long-suffering stomachs of so 
many people every morning, we may cer¬ 
tainly be thankful that mankind is at last 
making scientific and hygienic progress 
along the line of food and food combina¬ 
tions, and that the prospect for the future 
in the matter of breakfasts is at last a 
little brighter. 

The following menu is typical of the 
average breakfast table ! — 

Mush with Cream ami Sugar 
Crisp Breakfast Bacon ur Beefsteak 

Potatoes Radishes 

Toast or Hot Rolls Bread and Butter 
Coffee Fruit 

To a great many this would seem a 
pretty good meal. Let us see. 

We will suppose the breakfast hour to 
be seven o’clock. The thrifty housewife 
gets up and is ready for work, say, about 
six o’clock. She shakes down the fire, 
puts on the teakettle, and if she has a 
good start, is ready in twenty minutes to 
prepare breakfast. 

The cooker is brought out and filled 
with boiling water salted to taste, and 
the oatmeal, corn meal, or wheat, as the 
case may be, is stirred in and allowed to 
cook vigorously for ten or fifteen minutes. 
It is then set back where it will not burn, 
and Mrs. B. can turn her attention to fry¬ 
ing the bacon. This operation is usually 
accomplished in five minutes. The slices 


are placed upon a platter, and the cupful 
of pure grease in the pan is poured over 
it. the whole being then set away in the 
warming closet. 

The potatoes come next. The pan in 
which the bacon has been fried is greasy 
enough, with the addition of a spoonful of 
the fat gravy or a little butter, and the 
potatoes, plentifully besprinkled with pep¬ 
per and salt, are sliced into it. After they 
are well fried, the pan is tightly covered, 
and set back on the stove. 

The coffee and toast are made and the 
table set, and at ten minutes to seven the 
family sit down to breakfast. The whole 
process has been completed iu less than 
an hour. 

But,” some one exclaims, 4 * I think 
that sounds like a good breakfast, very 
systematically and well prepared.” Again 
let us see. 

In the first place, grains, rice excepted, 
which is nearly all starch, are perfect 
foods, containing all the elements of nutri¬ 
tion. They are carbonaceous ; /. e .. they 
include starch, sugar, and fat, which sup¬ 
ply the heat and force required bv our 
bodies. They are nitrogenous, contain¬ 
ing albumin, gluten, and casein, which are 
to build tissue. These foods contain also 
the mineral elements necessary to make 
bones, nerves, etc. 

In the second place, grains, being from 
three to four fifths starch, require to be 
slowly and well cooked, because starch, 
if not thoroughly cooked, is difficult of 
digestion,as is the fibrous tissue, or cellu¬ 
lose, also found in grains. 

It has been proved by chemical and 
microscopical tests that to be thoroughly 
and entirely cooked,— 

Oatmeal requires five hours, 

Cracked wheat requires five hours. 
Rolled oats requires four hours, 

Com meal requires four hours. 

Hulled wheat requires eight hours, 
Pearled barley requires six hours. 
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Rice requires one hour, 

Hominy requires six hours, 

Cerealine requires one hour of steady 
and continuous cooking. 

It is plain, then, that grains as usually 
cooked, from ten to thirty minutes, are 
in no condition to be eaten. Then when 
milk and sugar, which when combined 
are very likely to cause fermentation, are 
added, the danger of indigestion is in¬ 
creased. 

Without going into the details of the 
evils of pork or other meat eating, the sec¬ 
ond number on this menu may be disposed 
of with a very few words. Food cooked 
in animal fat or grease is rendered exceed¬ 
ingly difficult of digestion, and forces the 
organs of the body to unnecessary and 
unnatural activity, causing a waste of 
energy and giving no real or natural 
strength in the end. 

Toast, as it is usually made, consists 
of slices of yeast bread browned on both 
sides, and thickly buttered. These are 
then put into the oven or warming closet, 
where the heat soon causes the butter to 
penetrate the bread. In this condition it 
is totally unfit for food, too indigestible to 
be put into the human stomach. 

Coffee is a stimulating poison, contain¬ 
ing not one clement of nutrition, and 
causing an unnatural stimulus to the nerv¬ 
ous system, which later on leaves one pros¬ 
trated, exhausted, and irritable. This 
beverage does not add one iota to the 
nourishment of the system. It augments 
the action of the brain, irritates the nerves 
of the stomach, and incites the heart to 
increased motion. To the same degree 
that it first uplifts and stimulates above 
the normal, it later prostrates its victim. 
I'he false strength it imparts to the whole 
system is short lived, and the drinking 
must become a habit which eventually 
ruins the entire system and often leads to 
more dangerous practices. 

No liquid should be taken during the 


meal hour or for at least two hours after 
eating. The more liquid there is taken 
into the stomach with the food, the more 
difficult does digestion become, for not 
only has the excess of liquid to be ab¬ 
sorbed and disposed of, but in case the 
drinks are either very cold or very hot 
the stomach must resume its normal tem¬ 
perature before it can continue its work of 
digestion. An effective demonstration of 
this difficulty in digesting food accom¬ 
panied by an excess of liquid can be made 
as follows : Place a few grains of rice in 
an ice bag, and then pour in three or four 
cups of water. Tie the bag tightly, and 
laying it on the table, try to crush the 
rice by rolling it with a pastry roller or 
any other convenient article. You will 
find that the water makes a perfect protec¬ 
tion for the grain. Now pour off the 
water and crush the grains; it is easily 
accomplished this time. 

This is exactly what takes place in the 
stomach when the food is washed down 
by so much liquid. The compression of 
the sides of the stomach is simply wasted 
energy, because the water, coffee, or tea 
forms a complete barrier to the process 
of digestion. If the food is well masti¬ 
cated, thus becoming mixed with the 
saliva, the first agent in digestion, the 
desire for liquid will pass away, and 
nature will resume her work undisturbed. 

“ But,” exclaims our friend again. 

' 4 what shall we substitute for these 
things ? We must eat and drink some¬ 
thing.” 

Certainly; and why not, while we are 
about it, eat the purest, best things 
Mother Earth so bountifully gives us ? 
Suppose we enjoy to-morrow morning’s 
breakfast together. Then let us have the 
following menu: — 

Corn Meal with Milk or Cream 
Zwieback and Almond Cream 
Frotose Croquettes Baked Bananas 

Fresh Fruits Nuts 
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We will prepare nearly all of it the even¬ 
ing before, and then we ran have the extra 
half hour for sleep in the morning. 

Kor the corn-meal mush, pour four or 
four and a hall cups of boiling water 
into a double boiler, and salt to suit the 
taste. Mix one cup of corn meal with 
milk, making it thin enough to pour; then 
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stir the mixture into the boiling water. 
Place the double boiler where the mush 
can cook until bedtime. Then sec that the 
under part of the boiler is well filled with 
boiling water, and remove the whole to 
the back part of the sto\c\ where the 
grain can slowly cook until morning. 

To make protose croquettes, beat well 
together one-half pound of protose. two 
eggs, and one-half teaspoonfu) of salt. 
Roll two slices of zwieback very fine; form 
the protose mixture into patties, and roll 
them in the crumbs. Place on an oiled 
pan, and in the morning put them in a 
hot oven and bake for twenty minutes. 
They should be served hot. and eaten at 
once. A little sage, onion, or sweet mar 
joratn may be added as seasoning, if 
desired. 

To bake bananas, skin as many bana¬ 
nas as are required for breakfast. Dip 
them in lemon juice and granulated sugar, 
roll in zwieback crumbs, and place on an 
oiled pan. Bake in a hot oven for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and serve hot. 

Such a menu, served on a daintily ar¬ 
ranged table, will satisfy not only the 


hungry appetite but all the physical needs 
of all the family. Hie mush is well 
cooked; the protose. a prepared uut food, 
is a splendid substitute for meat, and 
makes a very inviting dish when served in 
this way; bananas prepared after this 
recipe, in their daintily browned coats, 
would tempt the most capricious appetite; 
and the almond cream toast will be found 
very appetizing. The whole breakfast is 
tempting in appearance, wholesome and 
nutritious, and amply sufficient to supply 
even physical need of the body. Not a 
living creature has been destroyed or tor¬ 
tured to provide it: not an unpleasant 
odor has been wafted from the kitchen in 
its preparation; and it is all pure, simple, 
wholesome, and inexpensive. 

The zwieback as used for toast is infi¬ 
nitely better than toasted bread, because, 
as indicated by its name, it has been 
“twice baked,*’ ome in the loaf, and 
then thoroughly browned and toasted in 
slices. The starch is thus cooked pet- 
fertlv. and ready lor instant digestion. 

I or all kinds of scalloped dishes, zwieback 
surpasses bread, because it crumbles so 
evenly and finely. 
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Changes in the menu can easily be made 
even when using the same articles of food. 
The protose can be cut in slices. >alted, 
and broiled; or it may be cut in ‘dice and 
stewed. The ingenious cook will ex peri 
dice no difficulty in presenting these same 
foods in ever-varying, set none the ,-ss 
pleasant and palatable forms. 














THE CRAMMING SYSTEM. 


A NATIONAL Crime at the Feet of 
American Parents ” is the subject of 
a striking article in the Ladies' Home 
Journal^ by Edward Bok, the editor of 
that popular periodical. He says in 
part: — 

Do American men and women realize 
that in five cities of our country alone 
there were during the last school term 
over sixteen thousand children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen taken out 
of the public schools because their nerv¬ 
ous systems were wrecked, and their 
minds were incapable of going on any 
further in the infernal cramming system 
which exists to-day in our schools? Vnd 
these sixteen thousand helpless little 
wrecks are simply the children we know 
about. Conservative medical men who 
have given their lives to the study of 
children, place the number whose health 
is shattered by overstudy at more than 
fifty thousand each year. It is putting 
the truth mildly to state that of all Ameri¬ 
can institutions, that which deals with the 
public education of our children is at once 
the most faulty, the most unintelligent, 
and the most cruel. 

4i Just see what is being done to our 
children, and with our consent as parents: 
or, if not with our consent, with a shame¬ 
ful negligence of the matter on our part. 

“ The most rapid growth in the human 
brain takes place during the first seven 
years of a child’s life. This is a settled 
fact. Hence, all that is required at this 
period is simply to direct into the right 
channels this outpouring of natural men¬ 
tal energy, and to nourish the body 
properly to stand the strain of rapid men¬ 
tal and physical growth. Therefore, no 
child should be sent to school before the 
age of seven. Fortunately, this is be¬ 
coming the general rule But where it is 
not. it should be. Froebel’s teachings 


are perfectly in accord with this fact, for 
the kindergarten simply directs natural 
energy through natural methods of play, 
etc., and is scarcely to be reckoned as a 
school. 

*• During the second seven years of a 
child’s life the marvelous brain growth 
begins to slacken. It was planned by 
nature that between the years of seven 
and fifteen the child should have rest — 
not rest which will stop all mental and 
physical growth, of course, for when 
growth ceases in the natural or physical 
world, decay begins; but the child’s pace 
should be checked so as to allow him to 
recover from the strain which his system 
has just undergone. 

But what really happens to the 
average child at the age of seven ? Is he 
given this period of rest? — Verily, no. 
He enters the schoolroom ami becomes a 
victim of long hours of confinement — 
the first mental application, mind you, 
that the child has ever known. The nerv¬ 
ous wear and tear begin: the child is 
fairly launched upon his enjoyment (God 
save the mark!) of the great educational 
system of America. The warning has 
been again and again sounded that the 
fresh mental interest of a child of seven 
can not be advantageously held for more 
than eight consecutive minutes at a time 
on any one subject. It has been proved 
that the health of a child between seven 
and ten can not stand more than thirty- 
five minutes of study during any single 
twenty-four hours. 

“ Here is a very recent demonstration 
of this fact : In Chicago they have started, 
at the Alcott School, a common-sense ex¬ 
periment in education, which, if persisted 
in, will do a great deal for American edu¬ 
cation. On the theory, not by any means 
new, that brain growth is affected through, 
if not entirely by. physical vitality, a 
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child is carefully examined physically, 
and his mental capacity is thus estab¬ 
lished. It has been found that a num¬ 
ber of children who are sent to school 
should, instead, be at home and under a 
physician's care, and they have been re¬ 
turned to their homes. It has also been 
found that the physical force of a child 
varies tremendously throughout the day. 
At nine o’clock, for instance, it is fair ; at 
ten it is strong ; but from that point it de¬ 
creases until at twelve it is very low. At 
one o’clock there is a slight revival ; at 
two it is fairly good, and at three it is 
again low. Thus it is demonstrated that 
there is barely one brief hour in a day’s 
study when a child’s mind is actually 
fresh. 

“ Now. these discoveries are not new. 
Their value lies in the fact that they have 
been found out once more, brought into 
publicity in another way, and given a new 
emphasis. Rut the question is : When 
will the warning they sound be heeded 
— when will parents learn the lesson ? 

“ For how are these conditions met? 
— In the majority of cases by the little 
tots’ being compelled to study or to hang 
over their books from one hour and a half 
to three hours each day. There's educa¬ 
tion for you! 

•‘The child is made to study far, far 
beyond his physical strength, and conse¬ 
quently his mental good. Into what na¬ 
ture planned should be a period of rest, 
a time of moderate study, an immense 
amount of learning is crammed which is 
absolutely valueless, because not even one 
tenth of it is absorbed, and the child is 
physically injured. The noonday meal is 
hastily eaten for fear of • tardy ’ marks, 
or to make time for recess in the play¬ 
ground. The child goes back to another 
two hours in the schoolroom, when his 
mind has lost its freshness, and is given 
another dose of the cramming system, 
and of the bad air, which in the average 


schoolroom is enough to sicken any one 
who enters it from outside. 

••Special systems of ‘marks,* which 
amount to prizes, are started, serving 
only to overstimulate the preternatur- 
ally bright child, who needs relaxation 
most of all, and to discourage the child 
who happeus to be below the average 
intelligence. It is cramming, cramming, 
cramming ! A certain amount of ‘ground 
must be gone over,’ as it is usually called. 
Whether the child is physically able to 
work the ‘ ground ’ does not enter into the 
question. 

“ And we do not stop even there ! The 
poor children are compelled to carry home 
a pile of books to study, usually after 
supper, and just before going to bed. 
And that is about the most barbarous 
part of the whole system. 

••We are constantly admonishing busi¬ 
ness men that they must not continue their 
work after nightfall. Physicians warn 
men of this, and wives echo the warning 
to their husbands. ' Burning the candle 
at both ends’has killed almost as many 
men as liquor, say investigators. No one 
will dispute the assertion. Men of com¬ 
mon sense know that night work after a 
day of business is vitally injurious. Yet 
in their own homes is presented almost 
ever>- evening the sublime picture of chil¬ 
dren poring from one to two hours over 
lessons for the next day. And while the 
lesson is to the child exactly what the 
business problem is to the man, we warn 
men of mature growth against the very 
thing which we allow children to do. 
What a superbly consistent people we 
are, to be sure ! 

“ The merest novice in mental science 
knows that the last work given the brain 
to do often continues to exercise it during 
sleep. And yet there are thousands of 
mothers and fathers throughout this en¬ 
lightened land of ours who wonder why 
their children toss themselves about in 
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bed, why they mumble and talk in their 
sleep, why they are frightened in their 
dreams, and why they are so afraid of the 
dark. Now, all these are simply the re¬ 
sults of unsettled nervous conditions. Is 
it any wonder that children have to be 
called over and over again in the morn¬ 
ing, and that they at length rise unre¬ 
freshed and without appetites for their 
breakfast? When are parents going to 
open their eyes to this fearful evil ? Are 
they as blind as bats, that they do not see 
w f hat is being wrought by this crowning 
folly of night study? Is all the book 
learning in the world w r orth this inevitable 
weakening of the physical and mental 
powers ?• 

“Take the average child between, say, 
seven and fifteen years of age, and w'hat 
time has he for play ? The hours of study 
vary in different schools, but let us take 
the average set of from nine to twelve 
o’clock, and from one to three. It is 
quite a bit after three before the child can 
reach home, put away his books, and be 
on the playground. In winter it is dark 
by five. Barely tw r o hours ; and can any 
reasonable parent expect a healthy child 
to rob himself of one of these tw r o hours 
and give it over to study ? And after play, 
is the child in a condition to return to his 
books? Naturally, then, the child waits 
until the evening hours, when he is not 
allowed to go out. 

“It is unreasonable to expect a child 
between the ages of seven and fifteen to 
devote more than four hours each day to 
school work, and these four hours should 
include an hour of study either at school 
or at home, as seems most advisable. 

“ But educators and parents will say the 
children can not learn all they should in 
such short hours. They can, and trials 
have proved it. 

“Last year the board of education of 
Greater New York found so great a pres¬ 
sure on the schools that it was obliged to 
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take one half the children from nine 
o’clock until one, and the other half 
from one until five. A cry went up 
from the press and the people that chil¬ 
dren could never make progress at that 
rate. But what was supposed to be an 
evil proved to be a blessing in disguise. 
The children were so much fresher for the 
shorter hours that they actually accom¬ 
plished almost twice as much as they did 
with the former longer hours. 

“In a private school it was decided to 
do away w r ith home study altogether. An 
hour of study was included in the regular 
four school hours. It was found that dur¬ 
ing a whole term about a month was lost, 
but when the time lost under previous 
rules, resulting from illness from over¬ 
work, dullness of brain from fatigue, and 
lack of interest in study from too close 
and long application, was taken into ac¬ 
count, it was seen by the teachers, after a 
year’s experiment, that the children were 
the actual gainers — ami home study is 
now abolished altogether by that school. 
Thus the new method has proved an aid 
instead of a hindrance. 

“The evil of night study, or of after¬ 
noon study at the expense of play hours 
in the open air, can not be overcome by 
early morning study, for study before par¬ 
taking of food in the morning is one of 
the most injurious practices to a growing 
child, while if study is persisted in after 
breakfast the mind is tired before it reaches 
its work in the schoolroom. In any event, 
the child who crams his brain in the morn¬ 
ing just before recitation, and then recites 
parrot fashion, can not be said to have 
learned his lessons. 

“The solution of the home-study ques¬ 
tion is simple enough when common 
sense is applied to it. No child under 
fifteen years of age should be given any 
home study whatever by his teachers. 
He should have not more than from one 
hour to four of schooling each day, the 
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hours increasing with his years. Outside 
of school hours he should have at least 
three hours of play. Even where the 
necessities of the family call for the 
assistance of the children in domestic 
work it is a wise mother who so adjusts 
the home machinery that her child can 
have three hours of play and freedom for 
the natural expression of his spirits. 

** After fourteen the brain has another 
period of rapid development, with special 
increase of the higher faculties. If too 
much strain has not been put upon brain 
and body during the previous years, then 
the child begins to learn with beneficial 
effects. Four hours of schooling, then, 
is not too much, provided the child’s 
physical being is capable of it, and in 
time an hour of isolated study may be 
added. Rut that is enough. Five hours 
of brain work a day is the most that we 
should ask of our children. The mind 
can not remain fresh after that strain. 
And even then, study during evening 
hours should be positively prohibited, 
and the hour of isolated study be so 
arranged that the child may pass at least 
two hours a day in the open air. One 
reason, other than improper diet, why the 
majority of our boys ami girls do not 
enter maturity with that share of health 
of mind and body which they should 
have, lies right here, in that they do not 
get enough fresh air and sunshine into 
their bodies and natures. It is a sad 
reflection upon American home training 
that we hear it said so often by young 
people that they never knew what it was 
to study hard without physical injury 
until after they left home and entered 
college. The higher institutions of learn¬ 
ing understand this need of physical 
development for brain growth far better 
than do our lesser schools and our homes 
— sad as it is to admit it. 

"Some educators will claim that the 
hours of home study are already arranged 


much as here suggested. Rut these rules, 
even where they do exist, go for naught 
where the pressure of lessons is so great 
that the child feels he must pursue home 
study in order to 1 keep up ' with the class 
and * pass.’ There is where the fault lies. 
The number of required studies in the 
vast majority of schools is far beyond all 
needs and beyond all learning within the 
time allotted for their study. The ambi¬ 
tious child, anxious to learn, and thinking 
that these lessons are necessary to a full 
education, takes them home and gives 
them the study there for which time is 
denied at school. There is too much 
given to our children to learn, and a great 
deal of it is absolutely useless to them 
either for the present or the future. The 
most casual investigation into the studies 
of our children reveals this. The crying 
need of our school system is fewer studies 
and more time given to those studies 
which are essential. 

“ But no material change can be hoped 
for in this matter until the American 
parent throws off his or her present indif¬ 
ference and demands reform. No change 
can come from within the system or the 
school: it must come from without 
from the parent. There must be a closer 
co-operation between the home and the 
school. 

“ What to demand of our school sys¬ 
tem is the tirst step, and if a child, when 
he reaches the age of fifteen, has been 
taught ^ 

“To read aloud pleasantly and intelli- 
gently. 

‘•To write legibly, 

“ l o spell correctly, 

“ To express himself clearly in a letter, 
M To count accuratel), 

“To use his mind himself. 

“ To use his fingers so that his hands will 
be a help to him in earning his living — 
*• That is all that should be expected ot 
the child, either boy or girl. That is 
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enough for seven years' learning in the 
great formative period of life. 

“There must be shorter hours and an 
absolute abolishment of home study 
before the age of fifteen and even after 
fifteen no evening study beyond an hour. 

“Our children must no longer be the 
prey of ignorant and conscienceless politi¬ 
cians who either control our boards of 
education or are a part of them, — men 
absolutely unlit for such works as that 
intrusted to them. 


•“ How to get these reforms from the 
parents for their children is the next step. 
They can come only through closer co¬ 
operation of home and school. The 
teacher and the parent must come closer 
together. That is the root of the present 
evil. One means toward this end lies in 
frequent conferences between mother and 
teacher, as is the practice in one school 
of which 1 know. The teacher must bet¬ 
ter know the timber she is seasoning.” 


ANIMAL MEDICINE. 


\ NIMAL Doctors and Animal Pa- 
1\ tients ” was the subject of an article 
by Dr. James Weir, Jr., in the Denver 
Medical Times last summer. The New 
York Medical Jour //<*/gives the substance 
of this article, as follows :— 

** The honeybee when attacked by diar¬ 
rhea (a disease to which under certain 
conditions it is very liable) will imme¬ 
diately begin to suck the astringent juices 
of the dogwood, poplar, wild cherry, or 
hickory, and will soon effect a cure of 
this distressing and often fatal malady. 
Indeed, such is the intelligence of these 
little creatures, that, in winter, when they 
become sick with this disease, they will 
readily drink a decoction of wild-cherry 
bark if it is placed in the hive. When 
we remember that the bee’s taste is even 
more discriminating than our own, and 
that it is by no means fond of bitter sub¬ 
stances, this instance of its intelligence 
becomes all the more remarkable. These 
insects seem to be aware of the fact that 
filth is a source of disease ; hence, when 
ill in winter, they select a spot as far from 
the combs as possible, at which alKof the 
sick members of the hive deposit their 
dejecta. As soon as warm weather ar¬ 
rives, the accumulated filth is removed 
and the spot carefully cleansed. In sum¬ 


mer all excrementitious matter is deposited 
without the hive. 

“ The author next records remarkable 
observations of the way in which the 
crawfish deals with its parasitic leeches, 
and says that many of the higher animals 
have discovered and use a materia medica 
that is not recognized by human physi¬ 
cians, but one which seems to be exceed¬ 
ingly efficacious so far as they are con¬ 
cerned. Dogs will seek out and devour 
the long lanceolate blades of couch grass 
when they are constipated : horses and 
mules will eat clay when they have* 
‘ scours ; * cattle with the * scratches 5 have 
been seen by him to plaster hoof and joint 
with mud, and then to stand still until the 
protecting and healing coating dried and 
became firm. He saw a cow not long 
ago break the thin ice on a pond, and 
treat her itching joints to a mud poultice. 
Several travelers and hunters of big game 
declare that they have seen elephants in 
the act of plugging shot holes with moist¬ 
ened clay. A gentleman recently in¬ 
formed him that a short time ago, after a 
severe snowstorm, he was hunting rabbits, 
when he saw his house cat plowing through 
the deep snow some distance in advance 
of him. He thought at first that she was 
out on the same business as himself. — 
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/. <?., rabbit hunting, —but soon concluded 
that something of much greater importance 
had impelled her to abandon the warm 
kitchen on such a cold and inclement day. 

‘•He resolved to follow her, which he 
did for three miles, until she finally en¬ 
tered a neighbor’s garden, where, after 
scratching in the snow, she soon uncovered 
a bunch of catnip, which she at once pro¬ 
ceeded to devour. Surely a great and 
abiding faith in medicine must have dwelt 
in the bosom of this animal. 

“An acquaintance of the author’s, a 
physician, spent the greater portion of 
last summer at a farmhouse. One day, 
while walking with the farmer, the latter 
called his attention to a sow that was con¬ 
fined in a pen. The fanner explained 
that the animal had been kicked in the 
abdomen by a mule, and that he feared 
she would die. The sow seemed to be in 
great pain, and was continually trying to 
get out of the pen. The physician sug¬ 
gested that the door be opened; that the 
sow probably had peritonitis, and would 
die anyhow. 4 The door was opened, and 
immediately the sow proceeded toward a 
disused spring, situated some distance 
from her pen. The spring issued from 
beneath the roots of a large tree, and the 
water, being strongly impregnated with 
iron, was not used for potable purposes, 
so was fenced about with rails. 

“‘When the animal arrived at this 
fence, she stopped and began to grunt, 
noting which, her owner let down the 
rails. The hog walked through the gap, 
at once entered the shallow depression 


which formed the bowl or bed of the 
spring, and lay down in the coot water. 
Here she remained for five days without 
taking food, though corn in abundance 
was placed withiu her reach. At the end 
of this time she emerged from her self- 
elected sanitarium completely cured. ’ 

“The saliva of mammals, with the sin¬ 
gle exception of man, seems to have a 
distinct curative action. Of course, much 
of the beneficial result following the con¬ 
tinual licking of wounds by animals is due 
to the resulting cleanliness; yet, beyond 
the mere matter of cleanliness, there is 
an undoubted curative property in their 
saliva. Dogs, cats, cattle, rodents, mon¬ 
keys, etc., lick their wounds when they 
can get at them, and soon effect cures. 

“ It sometimes happens that animals 
contract wounds on their bodies which 
they themselves can not get at; then, as 
Dr. Weir has frequently observed, some 
good Samaritan in the shape of a fellow 
dog, cat, or monkey will step in and treat 
the wounds as if they were personal. His 
dog Toney is surgeon to all his other 
dogs, and, what is more to the point, 
seems to cure his cases much more effec¬ 
tually and in much shorter time than does 
his rival in the profession — his master. 
The author records cases in which his dog 
Toney successfully treated two other 
wounded dogs, and concludes with de¬ 
scribing how a dog-faced ape at St. Louis, 
in 1882, healed a sore by dressing it with 
sawdust, while a capuchin in 1SS9 treated 
its burned finger with a bread-and-milk 
poultice from its feeding platter.” 


Cow’s Milk and Odors. 

The New York Medical Journal con¬ 
tains an interesting note on this subject, 
credited to the Echo Mldicaldu Nord: — 
“After referring to the well-known 
powers of milk for absorbing odors which 
flavor the milk, — e. g , those of onion, tur¬ 


pentine, tobacco smoke, etc., — if the 
milk is allowed to stand in an atmosphere 
impregnated with them, the Echo cites a 
paper by Dr. Virt from the Lnglish Jour¬ 
nal oj the Royal Society oj Agriculture, in 
which instances are adduced where a num¬ 
ber of milch cows, having to pass a de- 
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composing calf’s body on their road to be 
milked, apparently imbibed the odor to 
such an extent as distinctly to taint their 
milk, and not only theirs, but that of 
other cows with which they mingled prior 
to milking. In another case the milk of 
twenty-five'cows was tainted with a hor¬ 
rible odor. On searching for the cause, 
these cows were found to be pastured 
near the decomposing body of a horse. 
In both cases the removal of the carcass 
sufficed to put an end to the trouble. 
These observations show not merely the 
danger of leaving drawn milk in unwhole¬ 
some places, but the absolute necessity 
for perfect cleanliness and sanitary envi¬ 
ronment for milk herds. Further, they 
suggest the idea that odors may materially 
influence the vital processes of the body 
and its secretions, and not merely prove 
disagreeable sensations and nerve dis¬ 
turbers, but lend color, moreover, to the 
material doctrine of the olfactory sense.” 


Minor Immoralities of the Tobacco 
Habit. 

Dr. Matthew Wood, in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
writes on this subject. If these are the 
minor immoralities, we should like to in¬ 
quire what the major ones could be. He 
says: “The vulgarity and licentiousness 
of the press, with its mercenary pander¬ 
ing to vice, corrupting as it does that 
very fountain of national strength, the 
home; the lubricity, the demoralizing 
baseness, of the degraded drama: disfigure¬ 
ment of hoardings by the cigarette-soaked 
indecencies of the variety stage, making it 
difficult for our children to walk the streets 
without contamination; the growing fond¬ 
ness for certain social functions with 
their flimsy vaudeville adornments; the 
mockery of and attempted obliteration of 
personal puritanism; the crass things done 
by tobacco-biased young people; degrada¬ 


tion of seats of learning by the intro¬ 
duction of smoking rooms, those hotbeds 
of vice and agnosticism, of ballet dancing 
and brainless burlesque — imbecility and 
irreverence under the auspices of fashion: 
defilement of public buildings by foul re¬ 
ceptacles provided for a people so base 
that it is necessary to ask them please not 
to spit on the floor; the negro-minstrel 
methods of some of our churches; the 
effeminacy of religious periodicals with 
their venal advocacy of successful quack¬ 
ery and fraud; the prevalence of the 
gambling mania among women, leveling 
all ranks, wasting energy, dissipating time 
so much needed in more ennobling ways: 
medieval grotesqueries, euchre and wine 
parties for the spiritual and physical bene¬ 
fit of the outcast and sick, made so by 
gambling and drink — what, unless com¬ 
pletely engrossed in other things, could 
induce thoughtful men silently to submit 
to these but that indiscriminating drowsi¬ 
ness of conscience—‘denying nothing, 
doubting everything *—so frequently in¬ 
duced by tobacco ? ”— Health. 


An Unprofitable Vacation. 

Horace Greeley once said: “The 
word ‘rest’ is not in my vocabulary,” 
and he died a worn-out man. 

There are many men and women who 
are unwise enough to regard rest as a 
mere loss of time, and who boast that 
they are never idle, even when “on a 
vacation.” 

“ I tell you I put in my time well when 
we were in the country last summer,” 
said a nervous, restless little woman to a 
neighbor. “We were there but four 
weeks, and l did n’t lazy around as some 
of the other boarders did. I made up 
two winter dresses for my little girl, and 
made over a dress for myself, made a 
cloak for my baby, and canned sixty jars 
of fruit, for berries of all kinds were so 
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much cheaper and better there than they 
are here in the city* and the farmer's wife 
let me use her kitchen at night when she 
was done with it. Then I made two 
gallons of sweet pickles and a gallon of 
watermelon preserves. 

‘ How some folks can sit or lie around 
reading or just resting for four or five 
weeks at a time, is a mystery to me.” 

But there was no mystery about it when 
this overindustrious mother took to her 
bed with nervous prostration that made 
her helpless all winter. 

•* You would ha\e been spared all this 
had you, too, simply rested when you 
were away for that purpose last year/’ 
said the worn-out woman’s physician. 
She had learned as others have learned, 
too late, that “rest is Hod’s medcine.” 
— The Household. 


Ladies’ Dress Skirts. 

“Now that the ridiculous and unhygi¬ 
enic fashion of wearing dress skirts so long 
that they trail in the dust and mire, has 
again made its appearance/’ says Omega , 
“ it might be well for those women who are 
not altogether dominated by the dictates 
of fashion, to ponder over the following 
remarks by a prominent physician : * Lately 
the long dress trains worn in the streets by 
our ladies suggest another way to carry 
tubercle and other bacilli into our houses. 
In walking along the streets we constantly 
see dresses wipe up portions of sputum 
from the pavements. From one of these 
dresses dragged over the streets a few 
times I was able to demonstrate the pres¬ 
ence of seven tubercle bacilli on an inch 
microscopic slide, on which a little dirt off 
the dress was dusted. Knowing, therefore, 
that these long dresses have dried tubercu¬ 
lous sputum on them for the maids to 
dust off in our ladies’ dressing rooms, most 
of which are poorly ventilated, we can 


quite understand how a sufficient number 
of bacilli can be collected in small com¬ 
partments to an extent dangerous to at 
least those predisposed tuberculosis.’” 

A Young Han of Eighty-One. 

Walking into a tradesman’s shop at 
Chatham the other da), l expressed my 
surprise at seeing the principal still at 
work, “Oil, I am only a young man,” 
he exclaimed: “1 am only eighty-one.” 
I asked the secret. My friend said he 
was asked that question at the bank the 
other day, where they told him he was 
the oldest customer the London and 
County Bank had in Chatham, having 
become a customer in 1844. Some of 
the clerks wanted to know the recipe for 
his great age and wonderful activity. “ I 
will give it to you,” he said. “ It is uni) 
three things. no alcohol, no tobacco, 
and a cold bath every morning.”— Tem¬ 
perance Record. 

— — • - 

An Early Vegetarian Sermon. 

In 1836, according to one of our ex¬ 
changes, the Rev. Edward Hitchcock, 
professor of chemistry and natural history 
in Amherst College, preached a very prac¬ 
tical sermon on the blessings of temper¬ 
ance in food. His text was from Daniel 
1:12 15. Lnlike many other divines. Pro 
fessor Hitchcock saw only the working of 
natural laws in the circumstance of Daniel 
and the others being “fairer and fatter” 
after ten days of vegetable diet. “The 
man/’ he says, “who has perseveringly 
tried such a diet, after using one of a 
more stimulating character, sees, in its 
effects upon these Jewish youths, nothing 
but the natural consequences of a return 
to the proper course of living.” Professor 
Hitchcock was eminent as a geologist, a 
chemist, and an educator, being for many 
year> president of Amherst College. 
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THE DIETETIC MANAGEMENT OF DIABETES AND 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


Ii we had in a room a quantity of clothing 
for men, women, and children, and if we 
invited the poor in the city to come and help 
themselves, each would naturally select such 
garments as he individually needed. So it 
is with the different tissue cells of the body. 
Each extracts from the blood what it individ¬ 
ually needs. A nerve cell will take from 
the blood the substance necessary to build 
it up. Bone will take lime. How is it that 
each cell knows what to appropriate for 
itself ? The cells evidently have a divine 
intelligence which suggests to them what to 
do. But suppose these cells were chloro¬ 
formed: then they would not have the in¬ 
telligence to choose for themselves. 

When a man is drinking tea and coftee 
regularly, or using tobacco all the time, 
every part of his system must necessarily 
become more or less poisoned. In this case 
when sugar which has been made from starch 
is brought by the blood to the muscle cells, 
they may refuse to recognize it as a neces¬ 
sary element, and it may fail to be burned 
up in useful work; consequently it accumu¬ 
lates in the blood, and is finally carried oft 
with the secretion from the kidneys, thus 
giving rise to one of the leading symptoms 
of diabetes. 

There is a right and a wrong way to cure 
diabetes. It is not to put the patient on a 
strict meat diet, for this would merely add to 
the work of the already overwhelmed liver. 
We may place him on a diet consisting of an 
abundance of fruit, which tends to create au 
aseptic condition of the stomach, and at the 
same time introduces into the system no 
poisonous waste products. Gluten, in vari¬ 
ous forms, is another safe article of diet, as 
well as various nut preparations. If these 
suggestions are carried out. it is rarely nec¬ 
essary absolutely to exclude starchy foods, 


but they should be thoroughly toasted, so 
as to convert the starch as nearly as possible 
into dextrin. When eaten, they should be 
thoroughly masticated, to assure a perfect 
mingling of the saliva and thus facilitate the 
complete conversion of the starch into sugar. 
Half-cooked and poorly masticated starch 
always aggravates diabetes. If, however, 
one has suffered from this disease for years, 
even if he adheres strictly to the very best 
diet, he will still continue to eliminate a cer¬ 
tain, amount of sugar, and it will then remain 
a question whether even by appropriate 
treatment the cells can ever again he coaxed 
to do their normal work. 

Bright’s disease is a condition in which 
albumin, instead of sugar, as in diabetes, is 
being carried off by the kidneys. The chief 
food elements necessary for our bodies are 
starch, fat ; and albumin. When the secre¬ 
tion of the kidneys contains albumin and 
other abnormal elements that generally 
accompany it, one is said to have “ Bright’s 
disease." 

The first step bealthward in this condition 
is to withdraw from the patient’s dietary all 
such articles as have a tendency to poison 
the cells of the body. Flesh foods and tea and 
coffee, especially, should be proscribed, and 
the patient should guard against overeating 
and u c ing such food combinations as readily 
produce fermentation in the stomach,— for 
instance, milk and sugar, or fruit and vegeta¬ 
bles at the same meal. If the patient is ad¬ 
dicted to the alcohol and tobacco habits and 
persists in them, he is certainly driving nails 
into his own coffin. 

In the very earliest stage of the disease, 
the patient will generally make a good recov¬ 
ery by adhering for several weeks to a diet 
consisting largely of fruit. Meanwhile, he 
should remain in bed most of the time. This 
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will give nature an opportunity to repair the 
various damages that wrong and vicious habits 
of life have inflicted upon other parts of the 
body as well as upon the kidneys. 

An acute disease is practically cured as 
soon as the cause is removed, but this does 
not hold true in chronic casts, for here the 
body cells have so long been compelled to 
act in an abnormal manner that they really 
continue to do so even after the cause is 
removed. The primary object of treatment 
is to influence the cells in such a way that 


they will return to their normal working con¬ 
dition after the aggravating cause has been 
removed. 

The objectionable way to treat these dis¬ 
orders is to withdraw necessary food ele¬ 
ments, such as starch, albumin, and sugar, 
and to give the patient some such sedative 
drug as morphine. Under this treatment 
lie will live comfortably, and the dangerous 
symptoms will necessarily disappear, but in 
most cases the patient is rapidly getting 
nearer the grave. 


EXERCISE AND SLEEP IN RELATION TO DIGESTION. 


Carefully conducted experiments have 
shown that gentle exercise favors digestion by 
increasing the amount of hydrochloric acid 
produced. Exercise also aids the stomach in 
moving forward the food into the intestines, 
while sedentary habits, especially sitting in a 
cramped position, interfere with important 
processes. 

Bouchard has shown that if food remains 
in the stomach more than four or five hours, 
putrefaction always takes place, through 
the influence of germs. The gastric juice 
ceases to exert its antiseptic power, proba¬ 
bly through its disappearance by absorp¬ 
tion ; and the germs swallowed with the 
saliva, which always swarms with microbes, 
as well as those received with the food, 
undergo rapid development with disastrous 
consequences. It should be remembered 
also that the period of incubation for the 
development of microbes in the stomach and 
elsewhere is between three and five hours; 
therefore it is apparent that it is in accord¬ 
ance with nature's plan that the food should 
leave the stomach while the gastric juice is 
still active, and before the microbes have 
had a chance to multiply to a harmful extent. 
The digestion of the food being thus hastened 
on to completion, the wholly elaborated 
products are absorbed before destructive 
changes begin. 

Mental activity is likewise favorable to 
digestion. The solar plexus, the great ab¬ 
dominal brain, so-called, which presides over 
the digestive process as well as other func¬ 


tions of organic life, is very intimately con¬ 
nected with the cranial brain, the center of 
all nervous activity in the body, through the 
sympathetic branches and also through the 
pneumogastric, or vagus nerve. Through 
these two nervous channels, a reciprocal 
play of nervous influence is coustantly taking 
place between the sympathetic brain on the 
one hand, and the intellectual brain on the 
other. Each serves to modify the action of 
the other. The cranial brain by its activity 
stimulates the solar plexus to exhilarated 
action, while the solar plexus, through the 
play of reflex influence which it transmits to 
the brain, likewise increases the flow of blood 
to this great mass of nerves, and provokes 
activity, sometimes even to a most distress¬ 
ing extent, as when one desires to sleep after 
having eaten a late supper. Or, if he is fa¬ 
vored with sleep, he is constantly disturbed 
and startled by that peculiar and disordered 
action of the brain which we commonly call 
“ dreams.” 

No physiological fact is better established 
than that a certain degree of mental activity 
is necessary for sound digestion; and that 
mental rest or sound sleep is incompatible 
with the activity of the digestive organs. 
Notwithstanding that this fact is universally 
admitted in all scientific text-books on phys¬ 
iology, the fallacy is still propagated that 
eating just before retiring is conducive to 
good sleep. This idea doubtless grows out 
of the fact that in many persons a certain 
drowsiness follows hearty eating. This^ 
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drowsiness, however, is not natural sleep. 
The after-dinner sleep is often nothing more 
than a semicomatose stupor resulting from a 
passive congestion of the brain, or from poi¬ 
soning of the nerve centers with the products 
of decomposition developed in the stomach. 
The writer has carefully studied this subject 
for more than twenty-five years, and while 
recognizing the fact that many persons 
blessed with especially sound digestive 
organs may for a long time indulge in the 
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unwholesome practice of eating just before 
retiring, or taking heavy dinners at six or 
seven o’clock in the evening, he is thoroughly 
convinced that the ultimate results are always 
in the highest degree detrimental to the in¬ 
terests of the stomach and the body at large. 
In not a few instances has it been possible 
to trace chronic insomnia to this cause. For 
sound, refreshing sleep the stomach should 
be empty; in other words, no food should be 
taken within four or five hours before retiring. 


OUR PARASITES. 


Nuttall, a professor in the University of 
Cambridge, England, in a paper recently read 
before the British Medical Association, gave 
a most interesting account of the role played 
by insects, spiders, and myriapods in intro¬ 
ducing to us the various parasites which take 
up their abode in human bodies. Here are 
some of the remarkable and interesting facts 
to which attention is called :— 

First of all, the fly is charged with being 
the chief agent in spreading bacterial dis¬ 
orders. The fly can not bite, but it can 
“blow,” and a flyblow is likely to contain 
everything in the way of bacterial parasites 
that the insect has swallowed. It has been 
proved that the plague, cholera, typhoid 
fever, and the intractable ophthalmia of 
Egypt and Florida, with various other infec¬ 
tious disorders, are communicated by the 
domestic fly. This little insect, as it flits 
about through the air, gathers the germs of 
various maladies, together with sundry other 
minute particles, upon its wings. These it 
industriously scrapes off with its legs, and 
swallows ; the fly feeds upon germs. The 
spores, however, resist the animal’s digestive 
juice, so they arc discharged with its excreta, 
and can be proved to exist in the little black 
speck the fly leaves behind it. As bacterio¬ 
logical investigations have often shown, cer¬ 
tain flies are capable of sucking blood, and 
blood-poisoning, pyemia, and erysipelas have 
been charged to the account of the bites of 
flies capable of inflicting wounds, although 
experiments have not yet confirmed these 
claims. 


Certain insects act the part of the inter¬ 
mediary host; that is, they entertain the 
parasites in their bodies, which multiply, and 
finally destroy their host. They then invade 
the human body ; while other insects, as the 
mosquito, carrying malarial and possibly yel¬ 
low fever parasites with them, inoculate hu¬ 
man beings when perforating the skin by 
means of their awl-like proboscis, which 
serves both as a weapon and an infecting tube. 
The tick has been shown to be, in like manner, 
an active agent in the communication of Texas 
fever by inoculation. The mosquito becomes 
itself infected by sucking the blood of a per¬ 
son affected with a malarial disease, and it 
then deposits the parasite in water, in which 
it multiplies in preparation for the renewed 
infection of those who may make use of 
the water as a beverage. 

Insects often attach to themselves the eggs 
of animal parasites, and deposit them upon 
food. The eggs of the tapeworm and other 
intestinal parasites have been demonstrated 
to be present in food. The tsetse fly becomes 
inoculated by biting a diseased animal; then 
by biting another animal, the infection is 
transmitted to the latter. The tapeworm 
finds its way into the human body directly 
from the measly ox. Trichinae go straight 
from the ham sandwich into the muscles of 
their victim ; and the patron of the vinegar 
bottle furnishes to his alimentary canal a 
supply without the intermediary assistance 
of those six-legged little beasts which seem 
to act the role of public vaccinators in ref¬ 
erence to so many maladies. 
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Professor Mosso oil Race Decay. 

Dr. Angelo Mosso. Professor of Physiol¬ 
ogy in the University of Turin, according to 
the London Lancet\ one of the leading med¬ 
ical journals of the world, has recently dis¬ 
cussed with great earnestness the causes of 
the evident decadence of the Latin race. He 
admits that the Spanish and Italian nations, 
as well as the French nation, are deterio¬ 
rating. He assigns various causes for this, 
such as sexual precocity, neglect of physical 
exercise, defective mental training, all of 
which doubtless have something to do with 
the present rapid deterioration of civilized 
races in all parts of the world. 

That this deterioration is not confined to 
France, Italy, and Spain, where it is per¬ 
haps most conspicuous, is evidenced by a 
vast number of facts which might easily be 
brought forward ; for example, statistics re¬ 
cently published by Dr. Henry May show 
that the birth rate has steadily declined in 
England during the last twenty-two years, 
and to the extent of two hundred thousand 
births per annum. The real significance of 
this decline in the birth rate is not dwelt upon 
by the writer mentioned. The fact that the 
civilized race is deteriorating and rapidly 
traveling toward race extinction is not a pala¬ 
table and hence not a popular theme. It is 
of no use. however, to disguise the fact that 
national decay is in the world, and that one 
nation after another is taking on marked evi¬ 
dences of senility ; the older the nation, the 
more marked are the evidences of degener¬ 
ation which it presents. 

In a recent visit to Egypt, the writer was 
particularly struck with the complete lack of 
national spirit which is apparent among the 
native inhabitauts of that ancient land. 
Egypt is ruled by Turks and Englishmen. 
In Syria the indications of complete race de¬ 
cay are even greater than in Egypt. Italy is 
an old country, but not so old as Egypt, 
hence not so far advauced in decay. Spain 
comes next in order in the scale of national 
decadence, and the next is France, each in¬ 
dicating a stage on the downward road. 
England and Wales are following hard after 
France, and the eastern parts of the United 
States, particularly New England, are almost 


even with England in the downward race. 
It is only at the border line where civilization 
touches savagery, that anything like racial 
virility can be found. At the present time, 
however, the telegraph, the telephone, elec¬ 
tric transportation, the newspaper, political 
organizations, and the various devices of civ^ 
ilization press so hard upon the border line 
that the process of transforming the wilder¬ 
ness into a thoroughly civilized community, 
which in former times occupied half a cen¬ 
tury or more, is now completed in half a 
decade. It is high time for intelligent men 
and women to pause and consider where we 
are and what we individually should do to 
stem the downward tide. 

The Area of the Skin. 

Whenever we think or speak of a person’s 
size, we conceive or express his dimensions 
in pounds weight, or in feet of linear height, 
or possibly lateral amplitude may be ex¬ 
pressed in inches of circumference, or by 
other means of indicating bigness or little¬ 
ness, as the case may be. It is possibly due 
only to lack of some convenient method of 
expressing superficial dimension that we do 
not undertake to express our ideas respecting 
a person’s size by indicating the number of 
square feet over which he might be spread. 
This knowledge is not lacking, however, for 
anatomists have determined that the skin of 
a man weighing one hundred and eighty 
pouuds, if removed from his body and uni¬ 
formly spread over a level surface, would 
cover an area of seventeen square feet. By 
the application of a well-known mathematical 
law, it is easy to determine from this fact 
the area of a well-proportioned individual of 
any weight: 180 : W : : 17I : X|. 

It has also been determined that the area 
of the small sweat tubes, the valves of 
which form the so-called ‘’pores' 1 of the 
skin, contained in this seventeen square feet 
of cutaneous covering, presents a secreting 
surface of more than eleven thousand square 
feet. It thus proves that the skin is very 
much larger than it looks. 

Whether these facts will prove of any par¬ 
ticular sendee to the tailor and the dress¬ 
maker, w'bose arts have to do with the 
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superficial dimensions, is a question yet to 
be determined. But to the physician, the 
size of the skin is a matter which must be 
taken into consideration in the treatment of 
fevers, for Winternitz, the eminent professor 
of nervous diseases in the Royal University 
of Vienna, has demonstrated that a cooling 
compress, when used for the purpose of 
allaying the heat of a fever, must, to be 
effective, cover more than one fourth of the 
entire surface of the skin. The reason for 
this is that cold applications, while abstract¬ 
ing heat, at the same time stimulate the 
production of heat in the tissues, so that the 
cooling of the surface must be sufficiently 
large to make the rate of heat abstraction 
exceed the increase of heat production. 

By a little calculation it will thus appear 
that for a man weighing 180 pounds the com¬ 
press or compresses used in fever must cover 
a surface of five square feet or more. For a 
person weighing 120 pounds, the compress 
must cover a surface of four square feet ; 
for one of a hundred pounds, three square 
feet; sixty pounds, two and one-half square 
feet; thirty pounds, one and one-half square 
feet; for an eighteen-pound baby, one 
square foot. 

An Awful Scourge. 

A threatened visit by the black death 
would create a tremendous sensation, and 
might depopulate our seaport towns. How 
quickly the terrorized inhabitants would flee 
to the woods and the mountains at the mere 
arrival of a ship from China or India laden 
with victims of this plague which cut down 
so many millions during the Middle Ages. 
Yet we have with us constantly a plague 
which has sometimes been called the ‘-great 
white plague," and which is much more to be 
feared than any possible invasion of the 
black death, cholera, leprosy, or any other 
human malady. Dr. Keen, of Rhode Island, 
at a recent meeting of the National Confer¬ 
ence of Charities and Corrections, read a 
paper in which he gave the results of recent 
investigations concerning the prevalence and 
fatality of consumption. This eminent phy¬ 
sician asserted that consumption “ has 
claimed more victims than all the wars and 


all the plagues and scourges of the human 
race. Even during the few short years 
since Koch’s discovery, more than 2,000,000 
persons on this continent have succumbed to 
its fatal infection. In the last two decades, 
in Cincinnati alone, out of a total mortality 
of 119,089, there have been 17,353 deaths 
from this dread disease. The annual tribute 
of the United States to this scourge is more 
than 100,000 of its inhabitants. Each year 
the world yields up 1,095,000; each day, 300; 
each minute, two of its people, as a sacri¬ 
fice to this plague. Of the 70,000,000 indi¬ 
viduals now peopling these United States, 
10,000,000 must inevitably die of this disease 
if the present ratio is'kept up. " 

Even the North American Indians, wdio 
were once free from this awful malady, since 
adopting the habits of civilization, are be¬ 
coming the victims of consul option. At the 
Blood Indian Reservation, one hundred and 
twenty-seven deaths occurred last year in 
a population of two thousand, constituting 
twenty-three per cent of the total death rate. 
So long as the Indians lived chiefly on tom - 
fulla , or hulled corn pounded in a mortar and 
cooked with roasted acorns, pine nuts, and 
the simple products of the earth, with an oc¬ 
casional taste of venison, consumption was 
unknown to them; but siuce they have been 
herded in government reservations and fed 
on government salt beef, they, too, have 
become victims to race deterioration, and 
are doomed to speedy extinction. Gov¬ 
ernment beef aud reservation management 
are vastly more fatal to the Indian than bul¬ 
lets and gunpowder ever could have been. 

— ♦ 

Modern Ideas of thjc Nature of Disease. 

Sydenham believed that “every disease is 
nothing but an endeavor of nature to expel 
morbid matter of one kind or another by 
which her healthy operations are impeded, 
and needs to be assisted, not obstructed, in 
her efforts, which should be carefully noted, 
and the remedial process promoted in every 
way possible." Sydenham supposed that in 
fever there was a poison somewhere in the 
blood, which must be expelled, and regarded 
the febrile action as not in itself destructive, 
but curative. 
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Cullin entertained the same views, though 
he had apparently less respect for nature 
than Sydenham, for he is said on one occa¬ 
sion to have declared that he would “drive 
nature out of the sick room as he would a 
squalling cat." 

After having witnessed the promulgation 
of a considerable number of novel and oppos¬ 
ing theories in relation to fever, in the times 
of Sydenham and Cullin, the medical world 
has at last swung round to a recognition of 
the substantial correctness of the views held 
by these wise old teachers. For lack of the 
necessary laboratory methods and means, 
they could not discover the poison in which 
they believed, but at the present time we 
know that the phenomenon of fever is due 
not to some obscure nervous disturbance, 
but in the majority of cases to the presence 
in the body of toxic substances usually pro¬ 
duced by some specific pathogenic microbe 
introduced from without. So, after wander¬ 
ing in the wilderness of ignorance, we are 
coming back to a recognition of principles 
which are now susceptible of proof, but 
which, when first enunciated, were recognized 
only by the great men whose names are 
recorded on the tables of history as pioneers 
in the search for truth. 

Monotony in Diet. 

If one has found a perfect diet, he can go 
on in the use of that diet so long as he does 
not feel an instinctive desire for a change. 
If, however, he feels a natural longing for 
something else, it is nature’s call for differ¬ 
ent elements, and a change is necessary. 
Nature is a wise director; if we follow her, 
we shall always be safe. If one has an 
instinctive desire for starch foods, he should 
take starch foods. If he has a longing for 
nitrogenous foods, such as nuts, peas, beans, 
and lentils, lie should take such food, If he 
has a longing for fats, he should take fats. 
These cravings are the instinctive demands 
of nature for what we need; they are far 
more valuable in directing us than are doc¬ 
tor’s prescriptions or medical theories. It is 
best, within certain limits, to eat what one 
likes, provided his taste is normal; but the 


difficulty is, our appetites are so perverted 
that our longings are not always instinctive 
and natural. The nearer, however, we ap¬ 
proach to nature, the more simple will be 
our tastes, and the more apparently monoto¬ 
nous our diet. 


Lavage of the Stomach in Intestinal 
Obstruction. 

A number of interesting cases have been 
reported in the medical journals in which 
threatened fatal intestinal obstruction has 
been promptly and completely relieved by 
lavage of the stomach. Even when fecal 
vomiting has occurred, indicating obstruction 
well down in the intestinal tract, life has 
becu saved. This simple means should cer¬ 
tainly be tried in every case before resorting 
to surgical measures, unless the indications 
for surgical operation are plaiu and positive. 
- ^ 

The Prevalence of Disease in Sheep. 

The use of the thyroid gland of the sheep 
in the treatment of the peculiar disease 
known as myxedema has led to the discovery, 
according to Napier, that “over fifty per 
cent of sheep’s thyroids examined, showed 
more or less evident deviation from the nor¬ 
mal.” Great stress is laid upon the neces¬ 
sity for the examination of thyroids, so that 
diseased tissues may not be used. 

The writer suggests that it might not be un¬ 
wise to employ the same care when the sheep 
is to be administered by way of the kitchen. 
If thyroid glands are to be administered as 
mediciue, it is certainly of the greatest im¬ 
portance that the healthy gland shall be ob¬ 
tained; but if the sheep is to be administered 
as fuod, is it not of equal importance that the 
sheep shall be free from disease ? If fifty 
per cent of the glands are diseased, and if 
these glands are so essential to health that 
it becomes necessary to administer them to 
human beings because of the loss of their 
normal action, is it not evident that a sheep, 
the thyroid glands of which are diseased, 
must be also more or less diseased in other 
parts, and that the rest of the animal is no 
more fit for food than are its thyroid glands 
for medicine ? 
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The Host healthful Bed. — W. L., Iowa: 
41 i. What is the most healthful bed to sleep on ? 

2. Are feathers objectionable in winter? 3. Ts a 
mattress thick enough to unduly heat the body, 
healthful ? 4. For summer use, what is your opin¬ 

ion of woven wire springs covered with a light 
quilt or sheet? 5. Is it healthful to sleep in a ham¬ 
mock ? " 

Ans .— 1. A rather hard mattress composed of 
cotton and wool or hair. 

2. Yes, because they are highly hygroscopic. 
Waste matter is thrown off by the body, and re¬ 
tained by the feathers during the day when the bed 
is cold, but is thrown oh again during the night, 
thus surrounding the body of the sleeper with an 
intensely poisonous atmosphere which can not be 
otherwise than injurious. 

3. No. 

4. Most persons would require the wires to be 
covered with a thin cotton mattress, at least for 
comfort. 

5 - Yes. 


Consumption and a Meat Diet.— G. A. M., 

Iowa, asks our opinion of the theory that tubercu¬ 
losis is far more prevalent among vegetarian ani¬ 
mals than among the carnivora. 

Ans , — The statement is true, but the reason is 
that the carnivora have been exposed to tuberculosis 
in their use of diseased flesh food for so long a 
time that those susceptible to tuberculosis have 
been weeded out; thus a certain hereditary immu¬ 
nity has been established for those left behind. 

Graham Bread and Crackers.— G. A. R., 

New South Wales, asks our opinion of the theory 
that the use of graham bread and crackers will ruin 
the digestive organs. 

Ans . — This theory is entirely in error. Man’s 
digestive apparatus is adapted to food having a cer¬ 
tain degree of coarseness. It is only in cases of 
extreme irritation of the gastric and intestinal mu¬ 
cous membrane that whole wheat preparations, 
including bran, must be interdicted. 


Tobacco for Catarrh Warts.— A. II. J., 

Washington: “ 1. Is it true that tobacco smoking is 
good for catarrh in any part of the body ? 2. If 

not, what is ? 3. What will remove warts ? ” 

Ans .— 1. No. 

2. Improve the general vital resistance by cold 
bathing. For the nose and throat the Rocket 
Vaporizer is the most useful remedy. 

3. They may be snipped off, or destroyed by the 
application of glacial acetic acid. 


Bromidrosls. — F. E. F., Illinois, asks for a 
cure for bromidrosis of four years’ standing. 

Ans .— Bathe the feet in hot water at night, and 
then apply a heating compress. See article in the 
December number entitled “ Handy Home Reme¬ 
dies.” 

Prolapsed Bowels and Floating Kidney.— 

Mrs. M. C. McG., sixty-two years old, Massachu¬ 
setts, suffers from prolapsed bowels and floating 
kidney. She observes all the rules of hygienic 
reform, wears an abdominal supporter, and employs 
the moist abdominal bandage at night, but experi¬ 
ences great pain when on her feet. What further 
measures are advisable ? 

Ans .— If the abdominal supporter is not effective, 
a better instrument should be obtained. The band¬ 
age should be so applied that it will effectually lift 
the prolapsed organs into position. 


Change in Finger and Toe Nails — Peas.— 

L. A. S. f Ohio: “ 1. Would a change from a flesh to 
a vegetarian diet cause one’s finger nails to be thin 
and his toe nails to .be chalky, and crumble ? 
2. Does it show deficient nourishment ? 3. Wnat 

is the food value of green peas?” 

Ans .— 1. No. 

2. No. 

3. 19.7 per cent. 


Germs in Stale Bread. — Mrs. \\ T. 
Kentucky: “ In an editorial in June Good Health 
you say that nearly six and a half million germs 
were found in slightly stale bread. Did this exam¬ 
ination apply to sterilized bread ? ” 

Ans. — The bread was made in the usual way. 
Of course when cut in slices and converted into 
zwieback, bread is thoroughly sterilized. 


Rain Water President He Kinley's 
handwriting, — I. D. N., Ohio: “ t. What do 
you think of rain water for drinking purposes? 
2. What is your opinion of the idea that our Presi¬ 
dent's handwriting is affected by his smoking?” 

Ans .— 1, It is excellent if filtered, but in no way 
superior to distilled water. 

2. The writer is not prepared to speak authorita¬ 
tively on this subject, further than to say that trem¬ 
bling of the hands through unsteadiness of the 
muscles is not an uncommon result of the habitual 
use of tobacco. 


Professor Atwater's Experiments—Flesh 
Foods. — L. b. /., Illinois: 44 1. What is your 
opinion of Professor Atwater’s experiments with 
alcohol ? 2. Is it true that the system when in a 

normal state requires the essential food element of 
meat ? " 
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Ans .— i. They do not prove that alcohol is a 
food. If the experiments made, prove that alcohol 
is a food and not a poison, they prove likewise that 
hot water is equally a food, also warm clothes. 
See article in the December number for a complete 
refutation of what Professor Atwater claims. 

2. Yes, most certainly, but the essential food 
element of meat is not peculiar to meat; it is ob¬ 
tained in meat only at second hand, being derived 
from the vegetable kingdom. The albumin or pro- 
teids found in meat are found in a much more natural 
and digestible state in cereals, and especially in 
nuts. 


Distilled Water — Lemons Carbonate of 
Soda — Twitching of the Limbs.— Mrs. R. 
B. G. f Massachusetts: *• i. Will-distilling remove any 
traces of lead which may accumulate in water passing 
through lead pipes? 2. Do you approve of drink¬ 
ing distilled water in large quantities before meals 
and at night? 3. Will it remove old-age tenden¬ 
cies? 4. Why are lemons good for rheumatism 
when the trouble is caused by an excess of acid? 

5. Should carbonate of soda be used for acidity of 
the stomach? 6. Does twitching of the muscles in 
the feet and numbness in the extremities indicate 
paralysis? 7. What is a remedy? ” 

A ns .— r. Yes. 

2. Water drinking should nol be indulged in too 
freely. Much harm is done by filling the stomach 
with water just before meals. Half a glass of hot 
water may be taken fifteen or twenty minutes be¬ 
fore eating, in cases of hyperpepsia, and' an equal 
quantity of cold water in cases of hypopepsia or 
slow digestion, half an hour before eating. In 
cases of gastric catarrh, two or three glasses of hot 
water may be swallowed with advantage an hour 
before mealtime. The same quantity may be taken 
at night without injury. 

3 Free water drinking is an excellent means of 
holding old age at bay. 

4. The acid of lemons does not increase the 
acidity of the blood. This is true of all fruit acids. 

5. In cases of hyperpepsia, in which an excess of 
hydrochloric acid is produced, carbonate of soda 
may be taken with advantage, but in acidity due to 
fermentation it is a great injury. 

6. Not necessarily, but the symptom is one 
which should be investigated by a competent phy. 
sician. The difficulty may be due simply to 
neurasthenia. These symptoms are very common 
in nervous dyspepsia. 

7. The nature of the case must be investigated, 
and the cause sought out and removed. 


Nuts—Sanitary Still.— Mrs. H. G. W., 
Iowa: “1. Is a pint of black walnuts (beforecrack¬ 


ing) eaten daily injurious ? 2. What is their food 

value? 3, Can you state the price of the sanitary 
still?” 

Ans .— t. No. 

2 . The walnut has a total nutritive value of 
82.2 per cent. 

3. Sio, 2, $13. and $15, according to size and 
quality. 


Predigested vs. Raw Foods,—W. S. L., 

Michigan: “You lay great stress on the long cook¬ 
ing of foods or predigested foods for all persons. 
How do you harmonize this with this statement in 
Good Health : ‘Persons have been cured of per¬ 
sistent dyspepsia by eating raw wheat and nothing 
else. Quite a number of persons have adopted the 
practice of living upon raw foods, and have proved 
its practicability ? ” 

Ans .— Persons eating raw wheat must of neces¬ 
sity masticate the berries very thoroughly, and by 
so doing the saliva has an opportunity to come in 
contact with and digest the starch. In cases where 
starch is taken in the form of mush, it is usually 
swallowed without thorough mastication, the result 
being that the starch is not digested by the saliva, 
and readily undergoes fermentation in the stomach, 
thereby producing dyspepsia. 


Swedish Gymnastics — Starchy Foods - 
Wet Girdle. — H. \V., Minnesota: *• 1. Can you 
name a book on Swedish gymnastics ? 2. Can you 

recommend any compound to aid in the digestion of 
starchy foods ? 3. Please describe the wet girdle.'’ 

Ans .— 1. Yes, “Swedish Movements or Medical 
Gymnastics,” published by the Modern Medicine 
Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

2. No aid is needed. Nothing is better than 
saliva. It is only necessary to eat dry foods and to 
chew them thoroughly to obtain all the required 
assistance. 

3. See article in the December number, “ Handy 
Home Remedies.” 


Linen Underwear — Almonds — Alumi¬ 
num — Bad Taste in Mouth.— Mrs. J. C. M„ 
California: *' I. Would you advise a person forty- 
six years old, subject to neuralgia, to wear linen 
next to the skin ? 2. Is there any more healthful 

way of preparing almonds for a dyspeptic than 
to blanch, roast, and pulverize them ? 3. Is alum¬ 
inum a safe metal to cook in ? 4. What causes a 

brassy taste in the mouth?” 

Am. - 1. Yes. Sufficient warmth may be ob¬ 
tained by wearing an extra woolen garment over 
the linen, but linen should be worn next the skin. 

2. They are more readily digested if slightly 
cooked. 

3 . Yes. 

4. A growth of germs upon the tongue. 







answers to correspondents . 
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To Remove Impurities from the Air.— 

W W., Indiana, asks why something can not be 
invented to remove the impurities from air. 

Ans .— Probably the best way to get rid of the 
impurities in the air would be to keep one's sur¬ 
roundings in the best possible sanitary condition, 
and in this way prevent the formation of impurities 
which may escape into the air. 


Pimples Eczema Piles — Bad Taste in 
the Mouth. Mrs. E. I’. S., Illinois: “ i. What 
diet is best for one troubled with pimples? 2. 
What will cure eczema? 3. What will cure piles? 

4. What causes a bad taste in the mouth? 5. Why 
should oatmeal cause constipation? ” 

Ans .— 1. A diet consisting of fruits, grains, and 
nuts. 

2. Eczema is a disorder resulting from imperfect 
nutrition. The best cure is the one which will im 
prove nutrition. The above-mentioned dietary is 
beneficial in such cases. 

3. Ichthyol is a good remedy. Sometimes surgi¬ 
cal measures have to be resorted to. 

4. Decomposition of food substances in the stom¬ 
ach, also decayed teeth. 

5. As a rule, oatmeal is imperfectly cooked, and 
for this reason is a prolific source of digestive 
disorders. 


Dilatation of the Stomach — Butter 
String Beans —Corn — Flour — Buttermilk. 

— N. 1 )., Kentucky: u 1. How can one tell when 
he is cured of dilatation of the stomach? 2. Should 
butter be used with a meal of fruits and grains? 
3. Should one having dilatation of the stomach 
discard string beans? 4. Which is preferable as to 
digestibility — succotash or string beans? 5. How 
long should corn on the cob be cooked? 6. Do you 
examine free of charge samples of flour sent you? 
7. Which is preferable for one with deficient 
hydrochloric acid — buttermilk or lemonade?” 

Ans ,— 1, When the breath is pure and sweet; 
when the tongue is not coated; when the mind is 
clear, and there is a feeling of well-being. 

2. It may be used. 

3. Yes. 

4. Succotash. 

5. Half an hour. 

6. No. 

7. Buttermilk. 


Hair Tonic. — A subscriber would like our opin 
ion as to the value of the following hair tonic : Eight 
oz. eau de cologne; one ounce tinct. cantharides; 
one-half dram oil of rosemary; and asks if a better 
one can be prescribed. 

Ans .— The hair tonic referred to is sometimes 
used with apparently good results. Cold water ap¬ 


plied to the scalp every morning, in conjunction with 
thorough manipulation of the scalp, is considered 
one of the best tonics. 


Itching of the Body.— Mrs. E. S. O., Ohio: 
** 1. What is the cause of a distressing itching all 
over the body, beginning first in the head? 2. Can 
nervous prostration of four years’ standing be the 
cause? Please give a remedy.” 

Ans . — 1. This disorder is probably due to some 
impairment of the digestive functions. 

2. The nervous prostration is in all probability 
the result of some digestive disorder. The best 
remedy is to use such foods as will cure the digest¬ 
ive disorders and elevate the general tone of the 
system. 


Granola. — B. F. S., Ohio, asks if granola, dry. 
as it comes from the package, is suitable for a weak 
stomach. . 

Ans . — Yes. 


Professor Atwater’s Opinion of Alcohol. 

— J. H. M., Ohio, asks our comments on the arti 
cle by Professor Atwater, in Harper's Weekly , on 
the food value of alcohol. 

Ans. — See article in the December number, in 
which Professor Atwater’s statements are reviewed 
at length and his article very completely answered. 


Sleepy Feeling in the Afternoon.— W. H. 1\, 

a proofreader in Tennessee, asks what treatment 
will correct a sleepy, numb feeling coming on 
for an hour or two every afternoon. This per¬ 
son is a vegetarian, sleeps well, gets some exercise, 
and does not use intoxicating drinks. The sleepy 
feeling is accompanied by an aching numbness in 
the lower limbs, and incapacitates him for work, 

Ans . — The cause is indigestion due to disturb¬ 
ance of the sympathetic connected with the stom¬ 
ach. Fomentations over the stomach at night, 
followed by the moist abdominal bandage to be 
worn during the night, will afford relief. Sec arti¬ 
cle entitled ‘'Handy Home Remedies,” December 
number. 


Banana Flour — Nuts — Flour— Sugar — 
Starch. R. F., Michigan: “1. Where can banana 
flour be obtained? 2. Do you know of any nut food 
composed largely of chestnuts? 3. If so, where 
can it be obtained? 4. Why are roasted peanuts 
less digestible than boiled or steamed ones? 5. 
How much more gluten does Western spring-wheat 
flour contain than our winter wheat? 6. Is potato 
flour a hygienic food? 7. Where can it be ob¬ 
tained? 8. If cooking sugar with acid fruits con¬ 
verts the sugar into glucose, is not the sugar more 
easily digested in that form? 9. Does starch re 
quire much longer cooking than gluten ? ” 
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Ans .— i. Address the Sanitas Nut Food Co.. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

2. Yes, chestnut flour. 

3. It can be obtained through the same com¬ 
pany, if desired. 

4. For the reason that the oil is set free, and per¬ 
meates the nut so that it is in the same condition as 
if it had been fried in fat; besides, some portion of 
the nut is decomposed, producing cresylic acid. 

5. From three to five per cent, in some cases, 
more. 

6. It may be used in such a way as to be a whole¬ 
some food. 

7. We are not aware that it is to be found in the 
market. That with which we have experimented 
we were obliged to have made expressly for the 
purpose. 

8. Possibly, in some slight degree. 

9. Yes. 


Acid Fruits —Diet Wheat. -L. W. W., 

Vermont: *‘i. Do acid fruits combine well with 
peas and beans? 2. Are beans and peas, with the 
best white-flour bread, and fruits, a sufficiently 
nourishing diet if taken in the right proportion? 

3. I expectorate dark mucus, seemingly from the 
throat, although there is no soreness. My stomach 
is prolapsed, and I have been a dyspeptic for 
twenty years. What diet would you advise, and 
what causes the expectoration?’* 

Ans .— 1. There is no necessary incompatabilily, 
but the hulls of the peas and beans delay the food 
so long in the stomach that foods taken with them 
are likely to ferment. 

2. Yes. 

3, Expectoration is no doubt due to disease of 
the nose or nasal pharynx. The diet should be 
dry, thoroughly cooked grain preparations, ripe 
fresh or stewed fruits, and properly prepared nuts. 


Peanut Butter. — W. H. M., Iowa, asks how 
peanuts should be prepared to make nut butter. 

Ans .— They should be thoroughly cooked, then 
ground to a paste. 

Stomach Tube — Nut Oil Dandelion and 
Water Cress — Dyspepsia.— J. E. J., Ver 

mont: “I. Can any one use a stomach tube with¬ 
out directions? 2. Is nut oil for constipation harm¬ 
ful? and is it a perfect substitute for butter? 3. 
What are the effects of the moderate use of com 
mon dandelion and watercress? 4. What kind of 
dyspepsia do the following symptoms indicate: 
Coated tongue; less pain after a full meal than a 
spare one; intense hunger at mealtime?” 

Ans .— 1. No, not without considerable risk. 

2. We do not recommend the use of free oil for 
any purpose, but it may be considered as harmless 


a remedy for constipation as any that could be 
used. It is certainly as wholesome as butter. 

3. Dandelion and water cress have no nutritive 
value, and are not worth eating. 

4. Probably moderate hyperpepsia. 


Biliousness. — U. H., California, suffers from 
biliousness, and is troubled with a brick-dust sedi¬ 
ment in the urine. What diet and treatment 
should he follow? 

Ans .— See answer to C. A. C. in last number. 


Olive Oil — Whole Wheat - Grain Mill - 
Granola- Peanuts—Quaker Oats. — E. E. II.. 

Cuba: “ 1. What is the value of olive oil as an 
article of food? 2. Do you know of any mill for 
grinding grains, especially wheat, that can be op 
crated by boys of ten or twelve years of age? 
Where can it be obtained? 3. Can you tell me 
how to make granola? 4. Will shelled peanuts 
keep in good condition long in this climate? 5. 
What is the proper way to cook oatmeal? 6. Do 
Quaker Oats require longer cooking than rolled 
oats or oatmeal? 7. If roasted peanuts are indi¬ 
gestible. do you condemn peanut sauce, which calls 
for roasted peanuts? 8. Does the Sanitas Nut 
Food Co. make its nut butter from roasted pea¬ 
nuts? 9. What is the price of the booklet, 

4 Natural Food Recipes 1 ?” 

Ans .— 1. It is more wholesome than animal fat, 
but difficult of digestion, and unnecessary, for 
nature provides in nuts of various sorts an ample 
amount of oleaginous element and in a form 
readily assimilable. 

2. Yes; one can be obtained through the Sanitas 
Nut Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

3. Granola requires expensive machinery for its 
manufacture. You can make a very good stibsli 
tutc by toasting bread dry, and browning it thor¬ 
oughly in the oven, and then grinding in a coffee- 
mill. 

4. No, not without special and careful treatment. 

5. Make it into cakes, and bake in an oven. 

6. Cooking is not sufficient to prepare this or 
any other cereal food for the human stomach. 

7. We can not recommend the use of roasted 
peanuts in any form whatever. 

8. We are informed not. 

9. Ten cents. 


Nervous Prostration. A. M. D., Oregon, 
has nervous prostration induced by constipation. 
She has an abnormal craving for raw wheat flour. 
Is the use of such food injurious? 

Ans.— Raw wheat flour is certainly not poison¬ 
ous, and probably may be eaten in moderate quan¬ 
tity without any particular injury. 







LITERARY NOTICES. 


“My father was a rover from his youth,” says 
W. J. Stillman in the January Atlantic, “and 
Saturday being his only leisure day, he used to take 
me with him on long walks in the woods and fields, 
according to the season; and the weather and the 
length of the day were his only limitations. In the 
house mother ruled, but out of it he made his own 
conscience, and so it happened that the only pleas¬ 
ures that I owe him, except the bringing me a few 
books when he came back from his business trips 
to New York to sell his machines, were these long 
walks in the face of nature. lie was, in his family, 
apparently a cold, hard man, but out of it, kindly 
and benevolent, melting always to distress which 
came in his way, with a passionate love of animals 
and of nature. He was a poor business man, for 
he could never press for the payment of debts due 
him, and of an honesty so rigid that it became a 
proverb in our town that a man should 4 be as 
honest as old Joe Stillman,’ and that good name 
was all he gave or left his children. This was a 
sample of the family discipline: I was forbidden to 
walk with other boys when 1 drove the cow to pas¬ 
ture; forbidden to bathe in the millpond near by, 
except at stated times; to play with certain chil¬ 
dren ; to amuse myself on the Sabbath, and other 
similar doings, — all to my childish apprehension 
harmless in themselves, and the punishment never 
failed to follow the discovery of the transgression. 
Naturally I learned to lie, a thing contrary to my 
inclination and nature, and a torture to my con¬ 
science, but I had not the courage Jo meet the flog¬ 
ging, or the firmness to resist temptation and the 
persuasion of my young companions who rejoiced 
in a domestic freedom of which I knew nothing. 
My father’s severity finally brought emancipation 
by its excess. He used to follow me to see if 1 
obeyed his orders, and one day when I had been 
persuaded by some boys of our neighborhood to go 
and bathe in the forbidden hours, he found me in 
the pond, led me home, and, cutting two tough 
pear-tree switches about the thickness, at the butt, 
of his forefinger, he took me down into the cellar, 
and making me strip off my jacket, broke the 
switches up to stumps, over my back, protected 
only by a cotton shirt. This was the deciding 
event which determined me to run away from 
home, which I did the next week, and though my es¬ 
capade did not last beyond ten days, on my return 
the rod was buried.” $4 a year. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. 


44 The Third Wife,” in a story by that title in the 
new Lippincott for January. 

44 Ranged along the wall in a solemn row* sat the 
brother of the bridegroom, his mother, his daughter, 
and the mother of the bride. Clarisse’s mother was 
but the ghost of herself of yesterday: then strong 
and erect and content; now trembling in her chair 
as if she would again fall to the floor, her appealing 
eyes unheeded, for her daughter had been placed 
so that she could not see her mother. 

44 Almost as quickly as the company was seated 
— no time being permitted for scenes, that were 
disliked by the head of the church — the voice of 
Brigham Young rang out loud and confident. Ad¬ 
dressing the first wife, he said : 4 Are you willing to 
give this woman to your husband to be his lawful 
wife for time and for all eternity ? If you are, 
you will signify it by placing her right hand within 
the left hand of your husband.’ 

“The broken, fetched wife reached across the 
altar, and lifting the delicate hand of the girl with 
her own work-stiffened fingers, laid it in the broad 
outstretched palm of her husband. Thus was the 
plural marriage consecrated and the holy institution 
of Christian wedlock desecrated—in Christian 
America. 

44 Long afterward I knew that I had witnessed 
one of the tragedies in what was known among the 
Mormons as the Reformation, and among the 
Gentiles as the Reign of Terror.” 52.50 a year. 
J B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


The January number of Me Clure’s Magazine 
presents something in the way of color printing 
surpassing anything yet achieved by magazines. 
In illustration of the first chapters of 44 The Life of 
the Master,” by Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), 
eight brilliant paintings by C. K. Linson are 
reproduced full-page, in all the colors of the orig¬ 
inals. The titles of these paintings are “The 
Annunciation to Mary,” 44 A Nazareth Street 
Scene,” “Fountain Scene at Nazareth,” 44 The 
Way up to Bethlehem,” 44 The Flight into Egypt,” 
“The Birthplace of John the Baptist,” “ Rachel’s 
Tomb,” and “Jesus Laboring at Home with Joseph 
and Mary.” $1 a year. The S. S. McClure Co., 
New York City. 


44 When Cromwell grew to manhood,” says 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the January Scribner’s, 
44 he was a Puritan of the best type, of the type of 
Hampden and Milton; sincere, earnest, resolute to 
do good as he saw it, more liberal than most of his 


Mrfio J. K ; Hudson tells how a Mormon marries 
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fellow religionists, <ml saved from their worst 
eccentricities by his hard common sense, but not 
untouched by their gloom, and sharing something 
of their narrowness. Entering Parliament thus 
equipped, he could not fail to be most drawn to 
the religious side of the struggle. He soon made 
himself prominent; a harsh-featured, red-faced, 
powerfully built man, whose dress appeared 
slovenly in the eyes of the courtiers; who was no 
orator, but whose great power soon began to im¬ 
press friends and enemies alike.’* I&3 a year. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


From the literary point of view, the leading fea¬ 
ture of the January magazine number of the Out¬ 
look is the first installment of Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie’s “William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, 
and Man. 1 ’ In this series of articles, which will 
extend throughout the year in the monthly inaga 
zine numbers, Mr. Mabic will offer, not a formal 
biography, but an attempt to realize the poet and 
dramatist as u great Englishman, to approach him 
through the atmosphere of his own age, to set him 
distinctly in his own time, to bring about him his 
brilliant contemporaries, and to exhibit him as a 
typical man in a great epoch. Tin- first install¬ 
ment deals with “The Forerunners of Shakespeare,” 
and is illustrated with portraits, curious representa¬ 
tions of the ancient street pageants, miracle plays, 
and dumb shows. For the entire series there has 
been gathered a great mass of illustrative material 
of value and beauty. S3 a year. The Outlook 
Company, New York. 


In view of the widely discussed question. When 
does the twentieth century begin? it may be inter 
esting to note a communication in the Inland 
Printer from Prof. W. II. M. Christie, Astronomer 
Royal, of England, in which he says, “ I beg to 
inform you that the twentieth century begins on 
Jan. I, 1901. It has been generally agreed to call 
the first year of the Christian era Anno Domini t, 
not A. D. o, and consequently the second century 
began with A. r>. 101, one hundred years after the 
beginning of the first year, and so on for the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries.” 

The frontispiece in this issue is especially fine — 
a study in sheep. The Inland Printer is the lead¬ 
ing journal of the world in printing and allied 
industries, $2 a year. The Inland Printer Com¬ 
pany, Chicago. 


A very interesting article on “Wagner’s Person¬ 
ality,” by Gustav Kobbe, will be found in the Janu¬ 
ary Forum. The striking characteristics of the 


great composer are clearly set forth by the author. 
As there is to be a great revival of Wagner's 
operas and music-dramas this season. Mr. Kobbe 
has assumed the pleasant task of describing the 
personality of this man; thinking that n descrip¬ 
tion would be of great interest, especially as Wag 
ner's character has been much misunderstood. 
The master mind, the restless energy, the many 
lovable traits, and the great physical as well as 
mental activity of Wagner are the fundamentals 
used in this article, which gives a concise delinea¬ 
tion of his personal character. S3 a year. New 
York. 


“La Lettre d’Amour ” is one of the best love 
stories Richard Harding Davis has written. The 
scene is laid in London, and the characters are ;i 
beautiful American girl, her mother, a wealthy 
young Harvard man. and a violinist of the Hun¬ 
garian Orchestra. The illustrations are by How 
ard Chandler Chrisiv, “ La Lettre d’Amour ” is 
the leading story in the midwinter fiction number 
of The Saturday Evening Post. $2.50 a 
year. Philadelphia. 


Good Housekeeping begins the new year with 
a change in its cover design. The frontispiece is a 
strong one, used in connection with the short story, 
“The Knuckling Down of Mrs. Gamble,” a tale of 
domestic trouble and reconciliation. In “ Home 
in Its Relation to Business,” Hezekiah Butterworth 
pays a high tribute to wives and mothers and to 
them utlributes the success of most business men. 
Among other articles arc “Etching on Wood or 
Leather,” “Domestic Appliances as Personally 
Observed in Foreign Lands,” “The Best Way in 
Doing all Manner of Things about the House,” 
“The Management of an Income,” and a character 
sketch of Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. Besides 
these there are the departments so welcome every 
month to the busy housekeeper. Si a year. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Pamphlets Received. 

“A Review of the History and Literature of 
Appendicitis.” George M. Edebohls, A. M., 
M. D., New York. 

“Observations and Reflections on Abdominal 
Surgery.” Prof. A. C. Bemays, St. Louis, Mo. 


Now Rkady. — New edition (3d revised) “ Pen¬ 
rose's Diseases of Women," containing over 500 
pages of text and 217 illustrations. Price. $3.75 
net, subject to the usual discount on net publica¬ 
tions. W. B. Saunders, publisher, 925 Walnut St. f 
Philadelphia. 









PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Wj have already received orders for 65,000 
copies of the midwinter number of Good Health, 
and the publishing of a second edition is contem¬ 
plated. 


lh king the holiday week a Workers’ Conven¬ 
tion was held at Davenport, Iowa, the delegates 
being health missionaries who are at present actively 
engaged in the sale of health literature and the or¬ 
ganization of Schools of Health in that section of 
the country. There were a large number of work¬ 
ers in attendance, and the Convention throughout 
proved a very profitable and pleasant occasion. 
Speakers were present from Battle Creek, and as 
plans and methods for carrying on the health work 
were fully discussed, we anticipate a great work in 
that locality during the year. The Convention 
was in session one week, the meetings being held 
in the convenient and commodious building known 
as the Industrial Home. 

We feel that our hearty thanks are indeed due 
the people of 1 >avenport, both as a'city and as 
individuals, for the kind reception they gave our 


workers and their generous hospitality during the 
entire Convention. The courtesy and kindness on 
the part of the merchants of the city, in allowing 
us the use of cooking utensils, dishes, etc., with 
practically no charge, evinces the interest ami good 
will of the Iowa people toward our educational 
work as it is carried on in that State. 


We were pleased to find the following tribute to 
one of our new health foods in that wideawake and 
enthusiastic English journal, the Vegetarian : — 

AN ACHING VOID. 

To the Editor of the Vegetarian 
Dear Sir : All vegetarians must rejoice at the 
appearance of Protose upon the scene. That sub¬ 
stantial, meat-flavored article supplies a long felt 
want. Apart from any condiment, save the pinch 
of harmless and necessary salt, it makes most tasty 
sandwiches. In passing, perhaps 1 may be allowed 
to remark, with regard to condiments in general, 
that it appears somewhat inconsistent for vege¬ 
tarians to use them, for do we not pride ourselves 



A non-poisonous antiseptic mouth wash, 

one that can be safely left on the bath-room stand, is Listerine. Com¬ 
posed of ozoniferous essences, vegetable antiseptics, and benzo-boracic acid, 
Listerine is readily miscible with water i:i any proportion. A teaspoonful 
of LjsterInk in a tumbler of water makes a refreshing and delightfully 
fragrant mouth wash. Used at the morning toilet it effectively removes all 
agglutinated mucus which may have accumulated during the hours of rest. 

An ounce of Listerine to a pint of water will be found sufficiently power¬ 
ful for the general care of the deciduous teeth of children, while a solution 
composed of one part of Listerine, and three parts of water, will be found 
of agreeable and thoroughly efficient strength for employment upon the 
brush and as a daily wash for free use in the oral cavity in the care and 
preservation of the permanent teeth. Many users of Listerine employ it 
in its full strength and enjoy its pungency. 

LITERATURE UPON DEMAND. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, 

SOLE MAKERS OF LISTERINE. 
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upon keeping both palate and stomach pure and 
unvitiated by stimulating or, in other words, irrita¬ 
ting substances? 

But iny object in writing is not to descant upon 
successes already achieved in the food line, but to 
cry, like the horse-leech’s daughter, “Give! give!’’ 
Would thut the inventor of beloved Protose might 
be inspired to produce something containing the 
Jish flavor. Surely from his inner consciousness he 
could evolve something of the sort, and so fill up 
the aching void which some of us experience. 
Alas! my own unregenerate nature cries aloud, only 
too often, for the dried, even the common or break¬ 
fast haddock, and—shall I confess it ? — likewise 
for the yet more homely kipper. 

Why, oh, why, in the name of all that is appe¬ 
tizing, can not this delicacy be conjured up from 
the vasty deep of somebody’s ingenuity? As the 
flavor of these is the result of a simple process of 
salting and exposure to tVood or peat smoke, surely 
the thing could be managed. 

Yours in trembling hope, 

Ruth Mii.ls. 


During the next two months it is expected that 
Schools of Health will be held in Davenport, 
Burlington, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and in Rock 
Island, Moline, Aledo, and Geneseo, Ill, Some of 
these schools are already well organized, and work 
will soon be started in the other cities mentioned. 
A corps of competent instructors under the super¬ 
vision of Dr. Abbie M. Winegar, of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, insure an interesting and profit* 
able occasion. 

It would improve many people to have a little of 
Dr. Abernetby’s liking for sparing speech. It would 
please him when a patient or other person refrained 
from talking when the person had nothing to say^ 
or. having something to say, would say it shortly. 
One day a woman entered his consulting room, 
and, without saying “ Good morning,” showed him 
the first finger of her left hand. The following 
conversation took olace:— 

“ Cut? ” 

“Bite." 

“ Dog? " 

•• Parrot." 

“ Bread poultice." So ended the first conversa. 
tion On the second visit the patient, without utter¬ 
ing a syllable, lifted up the sore finger, which was 
the signal for the following dialogue: — 

“ Better? " 

“ Worse. " 

“ Linseed poultice." 

On a third visit, it was simply : — 

“ Better?” 


“Well,” 

But when the woman was about to pay the doc¬ 
tor, he burst out: “ Fee ? Not for the world. You 
are the most sensible woman. You don't speak. 
Adieu. ”— Exchange. 

IS A SMALL WAIST BEAUTIFUL? 

This 
is the 
shape of 
a woman’s waist 
on which a corset tight 
is laced. The ribs, deformed 
by being squeezed, press 
on the lungs till they 're 
diseased. The heart 
is jammed and 
can not pump; 
the liver 
is a 
tor¬ 
pid lump; 
the stomach, 
crushed, can not 
digest, and in a mess 
are all compressed. There¬ 
fore this silly woman grows la 
be a fearful mass of woes, 
but thinks she has a lovely 
shape, though hideous 
as a crippled ape. 


This is 
a woman’s 
natural waist, 
which corset tight 
has not disgraced. Inside 
it is a mine of health Outside, 
of charms it has a wealth. 

It is a thing of beauty 
true, and a sweet joy 
forever new. It 
needs no artful 
padding vile, 
or bustle big to 
give it “style.” 

It’s strong and solid, 
plump and sound, and 
shows a mind that’s “ all 
around." Alas! If women 
only knew the mischief that 
tight corsets do, they'd let 
Dame Nature have her 
ease, and never try her 
waist to squeeze. 

— Sel. 
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WASHING 

COMPOUND 


THE GREAT INVENTION 

For Swing Toil & Expense 
Without Injury ToThe 
Textu reCol o r Or Hands. 

, NEW YORK. „ 

Pearline is the most widely 
imitated household article of the 
present century. 


-JUST PUBLISHED ■ 


Sanitary Engineering of Buildings. 

By Wm. Paul Gerhard. G. E. 454 nages; 103 
cuts; and fl plates. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, post-paid. Sample pages on application. 

WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher. 23 Warren St.. New York. 


xngi dea! sjeam COOKER 

Cooks a whole meal over one 
burner, on gasoline, oil, gas, 
or common cook stove. 

Reduces Fuel Bills One Half 

Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
steam and odors. Whistle blows when 
cooker needs more water. Will hold 12 
one-quart jars in canning fruit. Dinner 
Sets, Bicycles, Watches, and other Valu¬ 
able Premiums, given with orders for Cookers. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted. 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 60. Toledo. Ohio. 

We puy express. 



Western Tlniucrsitu 

Gives instruction by correspondence 
in Art, Science, Letters, Law, Peda¬ 
gogy, etc., etc. Full credit for knowl¬ 
edge already attained. Send for 
Catalog and full particulars, stating 
in what line you are interested. 

^htiurrsitw, 

S66 VanBuren Street, . CHICAGO. 


LI VnD V 1M C (3° volumes preserved 
il 1 UrXtJZ^LJlN C aqueous solution of HjO,) 

IS THE MOST POWERFUL ANTISEPTIC AND PCS DESTROYER. 
HARMLESS STIMULANT TO HEALTHY GRANULATIONS. 

GLYCOZONE combined with Ozone) 

4 IS THE MOST' POWERFUL HEALING AGENT KNOWN, 

These Remedies cure all Diseases caused by Germs. 

Successfully used in the treatment of Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Chest: 

DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, SCARLET FEVER, SORE THROAT, CATARRH 
OF THE NOSE, OZCENA, HAY FEVER, LAGRIPPE, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, LARYNGITIS, PHARYNGITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, Etc. 

Send for free 240-page book “Treatment of Diseases caused by Germs,” containing 
reprints of 120 scientific articles by leading contributors to medical literature. 
Physicians remitting 50 cents will receive one complimentary sample of each, “Hydrczone” and 
“Glycozone” by express, charges prepaid. 

llyclrozone is put up only in extra small, small, 
medium and large size bottles bearing a red label, white 
letters, goid and blue border with my signature. 

Glycozone is put up only in 4-oz. f 8-oz. and 
i6-oz. bottles bearing a yellow babel, white and black 
letters, red and blue border with my signature. 

Marchatld’s Eye Balsam cures all inflamma¬ 
tory and contagious diseases of the eyes. 

Charles Marchand, 28 Prince St., New York. 

Sold by leading Druggists. Avoid imitations. ti? Mention this Publication. 

tn replying to advert!sements please mention 0000 HEALTH . 


Prepared only by 



Chemist and Graduate of the " Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures dc Paris" (France)* 
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7W uresco 


Is a durable, economical, sanitary, and 
fire-proof coating for interior use. 

It requires only boiling water to 
mix it, covers well, is easily applied, 
will not rub off, crack, or peel. 

M uresco _ 

Is adapted to the finest decorations 
in Residences, Hotels, Scboolliouses, 
Halls, etc., and is used on many of tlie 
large Public Libraries, Sanitariums, 
Hospitals, and Public Buildings 
throughout the country. 

Muresco 

Is made in white and fourteen beau¬ 
tiful tints. 

Manufactured only by — 

BENJAMIN MOORE CO., 

New York and Chicago. 

Chicago address: 20S 210 West Lake Street. 

SLKD FOR BOOKLET. 


8E>' ?.v JJ5 - 



EDISON’S 


SLOT PHONOGRAPHS 

PRICE, $35.00 

Headquarters for everything in the talking- 
machine line. Musical and other records, new and 
original (New Process Loud Records), 63.50 per doz. 

Qraphophones, from • $4.50 

Edison Gem Phonograph • 6.75 

Edison Standard Phonograph 16.00 
Edison Home Phonograph - 25.00 

Edison Concert Grand (new) 85.00 

Brans Horns and Stands. Cabinets, and ail talking-machine 
supplies. Mail orders promptly filled. Send for latest list*. 
Repairs reasonable, liberal discounts to the trade. 


Empire Phonograph Co., 


2 West 14th Street, New York City. 



Adlakes Make Picture-taking in Winter as Interesting as in Summer. 


HAVE SIMPLIFIED 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ADLAKES COST LESS because they 
waste less. Cost- less to operate. Produce a 
greater nor cent, of perfect pictures than 
any fixed focus camera on the market. 

An ADLAKE CAMERA is always 
ready when you want it. Never gets out 
of order. 


GLASS PLATES COST HALF 
THE PRICE OF FILMS. 


“I ADLAKE REPEATER. 

Adlake Regular, 3±x4£, tight l’lato Holder*. $6.50 
Adlake Regular, 4x5, $10.00 

A dlake Special, 4x5, $12.00 

Adlake Repeater, 3±x4±, ’SS^Wh! 0 $5.50 
A dlake Repeater, 4x5, ^pMM b00t $8.00 

THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., 134 Ontario Street, CHICAGO. 

Makers of Adlake Bicycles. X-Rays Cycle Oil Lamps. Adlake Acetylene Cycle Lamp. 


ADLAKE REGULAR 


Free with all Adlakes: 

New Adlake Metal Shutter; Por¬ 
trait Attachment; Device for 
making Panoramic Picture*. New 
Multiplex Attachment for taking 
2 to 4 picture* of same object In 
different positions on one plats, 
$1.00 extra. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Cbc Only One of many Cones 

All Other Pianos Are “Single-Tone” Instruments. 


The “Crown” Piano 

is the highest achievement in scien¬ 
tific piano making. 

Its Many-Tone Characteristics 

give brilliancy, variety, and scope, 
which extend capacity, increase capa¬ 
bility, and carry it above and beyond 
all single-tone pianos. 

Its Superior Adaptation 

to the production of the music of the 
old masters — Bach, Haydn, Beetho¬ 
ven, etc., is one of its distinctive 
qualities. 


Durability and Efficiency 

find their most eminent attainments 
in the many-tone “Crown” piano. 

Ils Piano Qualities 

as to tone, touch, design, finish, and 
material are unsurpassed. It is truly 
in a sphere of its own, and attracts 
and pleases all pianists and vocalists 
who hear it. 

The Confidence of the Manufacturer 

is evidenced by his ten years’ warrant, 
which is “ burnt in the back ” of each 
instrument. 


... CATALOQ FREE. .. 


Bent makes “ Crown M Church and Parlor Organs also 

CATALOQ FOR THE ASKING 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer 

Bent Block, Chicago, III., U. S. A. 





$ 

$ 


$ 


m 
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ENAMELINF 

THE MODERN N 




STOVE POLISH 





Twice as much used 
as of any olher srove 
Polish on earfh. 

J.U.PR6SCOTT & «>. HtW YORK. 


r 


High Grade 
Dried Fruits 

WE CARRY A FULL LINE OP 

California Dried Peaches 
California Dried Apricots 
California Dried Nectarines 
California Dried Prunes 
California Dried Raisins 
California Dried Figs 
Imported Layer Figs 
Imported Persian Dates 
Imported Grecian Currants 
Imported Raisins 

And will be pleased to quote prices and submit sam¬ 
ples to colleges, sanitariums, or retail dealers. 

W. J. QUAN & CO., 




49 and 51 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


LZ 


ROYAL BLUE CANNED GOODS are whole¬ 
some canned goods. TRY THEM 1 


J 


" COSMO " 

BUTTERMILK 

Toilet Soap 

ITS PURITY and 

EXQUISITE ODOR 

MAKE IT 

DELIGHTFUL, SOO 7 '"Q, 
BENEFICIAL ANu 
REFRESHING 

.. FOB . . 

TOILET AND BATH 

Note Stylo of Package 
Take only "Oosmo” 

Excels any 35c Soap. Sells for Teu Cents. 

COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 

Chicago, U. S. A. 




EAT LESS MEAT. 


T he easy food. 

Easy to Buy, Easy 
to Cook, Easy to Eat, 
Easy to Digest. 

Q uaker oats. 

At all Grocers in 
2-lb. packages only. 


THE GOODRICH 



Satisfactory under all Conditions. 
Made from Excellent Rubber. 
Too Firm to Collapse, 
Perfectly Smooth Inside and Outside, 
Easily Cleaned. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COrtPANY, 

Factories. Akron, Ohio 


Nkw York, 
lift-hx Head© St. 


San Fkancihco.Cal., 
:to New Montgomery St. 


Chicago, 
141 Lake Kt. 


iM 
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Needs the card system of keeping records, memoranda, accounts, lists, files, indexes,— 
everything. Everything isn’t merely “there somewhere;” it is complete, accessible in a 
second, and up-to-date. 

The card system saves trouble and time ; it is consequently a great money-saver. It 
contributes to man’s success. 

We furnish the Card Index in Desk Outfits, Single Trays with Cover, or Cabinets 
of from one drawer up. 

Please wnite for fuller information ; catalogues gladly sent for the asking. 


New York Office. 
360 BROADWAY 


Toronto Office. 
77 BAY ST. 


Chicago Officc. 
9-13 MONROE ST 


San Francisco Office. 

29 NEW MONTGOMERY ST 


ggglBa 



Disease Lurks in Zinc=Lined Refrigerators 


The ordinary Refrigerator Is a foul af¬ 
fair, reeking with odors, dampness, and 
the poisonous oxide from corroding zinc. 
This must affect milk and food. 


Me Cray 

Patent Porcelain 
Tile=Lined 

Refrigerators 

Are built to Order for 
Residences, hotels. Hos¬ 
pitals, Sanitariums, 
etc. 


ICED FROM PORCH 


The McCray Patent Sanitary System insures perfect circulation of pure, cold air in all departments, absolutely 
dry and never sweats, therefore perfectly hygienic. They are used in hundreds of the finest homes, public and 
private institutions. Separate compartments for meats, milk, vegetables, wine, etc. Catalogues: No. 30 for hotels 
and public institutions; No. 35 for private residences; No. 50 for groceries and meat markets. 

BRANCH 0FFICE8. 

Chicago—182 W. Van Buren Street. Detroit—7 and 9 Clifford Street 
Baltimore 11 W. Fayette Street. Cleveland—227 Sheriff Street. 

Washington-712 lJtb au, >. » . Cincinnati 229 Fourth Street, West. 

Boston—52 Commercial Street St. Louis—KX'» N. Broadway. 

Philadelphia 227 Market Street. 


McCRAY 

Refrigerator and Cold Storage Co, 

84 nill Street, 
KENDALLVILLE. IND. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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SPECIAL I 

All = Wool 
Smyrna 
Rug Free 

(3 feet x 6 feet) 

to first party in each locality who sends 
in for our rug coupon lx»ok, for start¬ 
ing sales of our coupons. We send book 
to only one party in each locality. Many 
ladies are now availing themselves of this 
Opportunity. 

BEACH RUG CO., 


37 W. Main St., 

BATTLE CREEK, - - • fllCH. 




aWhitely 
Exerciser! 


Bring* Rosy Checks. Bright Eyes, a Clear In¬ 
tellect, n Healthy Body uufl perfect de¬ 
velopment for every man, tromati 
and child who will ttav it. 

MEN train off waste* tinmie ami gain strength 
by it* use. 

WOMEN gain round anun, strong backs, 
clear complexions. 

BOYS and GIRLS gain a setting-up that 
lasts a lifetime. 

The WHITF.LY ih recognized us the standard 
exercising apparal us of the World—over hall 
a million users attest itn wort h. Recommended 
by physicians everywhere. Our 3800 styles are 
greatly improved In construction and finish; 
are light, compact, darable and absolutely 
noiseless;can be attached todOororwall with¬ 
out tools. 

C.% ni 4 n« Irtr in «*atnp» or stiver fnr “Plijslral 
OtllU US IVL Education, ** by Win. G. Anderson, 
Profowor of Gymnastic* at Yale. The most popular 
book of its kind over published, imw In iU 12T»th 
thousand, regular price Ann, It contain!* lUU pages 
of illustrations, mionmratiiont chart*, ole. It U fnll 
of health facte: toll* you how to bocouio graceful, 
healthy and strong 

u The WHITI 1,Y is made in four grades— 

I * 3 , #«, MuihI*:*. 

'(•on receipt of I 

price we will forward one machine prepaid to any 
address, ami will riduint money on Its return if 
unsatisfactory after trial 

Head a pstlsl JW wur new Art Lsulopuc. 

WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY, 



Wfr 

Make 


CIALTY 

OF * 

ImUDlfWRS. 

OwrcffjES, 

Sic/fEoart r . mn , np 

t/HAb/Ls Ere. 

92 Wabash /ve., 

SlURP^SMITH Chicago 


P 




NO NEED OF A COLD 
IF YOU USE 


The Magic Pocket 
Vaporizer. 

$2.00 for $1.25. 

New subscribers to Good Health 
who mention this offer, and remit 
Si.25, will receive a Magic Pocket 
Vaporizer. 

This offer is open only to new sub¬ 
scribers 

i Good Health, 

£ BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

ia v% aaavaa va -w-d 
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It Is Pure White 
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and contains all the nutriment 
of the wheat. 

Marvel Flour 


- retains what other white flours lose in 
the milling—the life-giving, bone-mak¬ 
ing, muscle-building elements of wheat. 

Marvel Flour appeals to particular 
people. Those who want delicious, 
wholesome white bread, and dainty, 
delicate cake, use it. Marvel Flour 
makes 25 per cent more bread than 
the common flours of the trade. 

Our guarantee with every sack means your money bac* 
if you are not satisfied. Ask your grocer for it, or write 

LISTMAN MILL CO., 


lacrosse, wis. 
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Printing Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 



High-Speed. Four-Roller. Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 25 x 35 to 48 x 05. This press is built 
to do the finest class of printing, and Is socially adapted for half-tone 
work I Kith in black and in colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed Pressof the 
world to-day. as the producer of a greater quantity and finer cluss of 
work than any other press on the market. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 

Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 02. This press is designed 
for a little cheaper class of l»ook and job work than our Four-Roller, 
differing only ii the number of form rollers, having two Instead of 
four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, “Rack and Pinion” Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made hi five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 5:1. Its 
method of distribution Is “ rack and pinion cylindrical " instead of “ta¬ 
ble." The class of work to which this press is more specially adapted 
is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 



High-Speed Pony Press, Two-Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, “Rack and 
Pinion” or “Table” Distribution. Made in two sizes, 25 x 30 and 20 X 
24. This press hus a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work H does. 


Our Pew Sheet Delivery 


Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the 
“ Job and News" and the smaller sized “Pony." This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


For prices, terms, and other particulars address 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co,, 

Main Office and Factory, Cor* Clinton and Fulton Sts*, 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL*, U. S. A. 


In replying to advertisements please mention 0000 HEALTH 
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SI.00 for FIVE CENTS 



. ..IMPROVED . 


Turkish * Vapor Baths 

AT HOME. 

BATH-ROOM and SANITARIUM 
COMBINED. 


Don't pny $1.00 for Turkish and Vapor Hath* when you cnn 
take them at home for FIVE CENTS by the cme of a BATH 
CABINET. Indorsed by Physicians. 

Price, $3.50 ta $12.60. Liberal Commission to Agents. 

Interesting books, " Power op Heat” and "Health and 
Beauty," sout free for a few days. Address - 

J. WARREN WRIGHT. 51 W. Main St., Battle Creek. Mich. 


ftUEN's Foot-Fase 

is on sale in all first-class 
drug and shoe stores. 

Sample sent free on 
application to — 

Alien $. Olmstcad, 

Le Roy, N. Y. 
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CAN 

l FREE... 


If you will seud us the uame of a grocer 
who does not sell Sanitarium Porkless 
Baked Beans, we wilL mail you a sample 
can free. 

Sanitarium Beans with Protose and To¬ 
mato Sauce make a delicious combination. 
Get a free sample. 


SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


♦ 

: 

^ Branch Office, cor. Colburn and Pall Mall Streets, 

a, London, Ont. A 

AAAAAAAAaaaaaaaaaaAAAAAAAAAAA 


♦♦♦- 





Ulookn.... 
Underwear 

Is in many cases the cause of 

COLDS. 

LA GRIPPE, 

PNEUMONIA, 

AND 

RHEUMATISM. 


That Is the reason our specially woven linen 
undergarment is universally recommended by 
physicians. 

It will keep the skin in a sweet and 
clean condition, and free from all irri¬ 
tation. 

It will neither overheat nor chill. 

The body will be uniformly warm. 

Our booklet, flee on application, will give 
other Information on the use of hygienic under¬ 
garments. 

,. .. TITtO .. .. 

Deimel Linen=Mesh Co., 

49! Broadway, New York. 
Washington, D. C., 728 15th St., N. W. 
San Francisco, 1 1 Montgomery St. 
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ALABASTINE 


Che Beautiful, Sanitary, and Durable CUall Coating. 
T$ not Stuck on the Ulall with Blue. 



Alabastine is a cement that sets naturally, and is as lasting as the wall itself. 

Costs no more to apply than the cheapest kalsomine or whitewash 
that spoils your walls. 

Superior to wall paper, better than paint. 

Ready for use by mixing with cold water. Any one can apply it. 


Write for circular and copy “Alabastine Era. 1 ’ 

Al&b&stipe Co., Grand Rapids, A\icb. 






Our leading Produce 
Specialties 
iu Car Lots, 


ONIONS, 

APPLES, 

POTATOES, 

CABBAGE. 


I. M. Mittenthal. 


Established 1884. 


S. S. Mittenthal < 


MITTENTHAL BROS. 

Commission Merchants and Wholesale Deulers in 

Foreign and Domestic Fruits. 

Headquarters for 

Bananas, Oranges, and Lemons. 

Ueadquarters: Kalamazoo, Mich. Branch Houses: Chicago, Ill., 114 S. Water i 
St..; Battle Creek, Mich, 

Boll phone, 247; Michigan telephone, 247* 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


No. 15#. Pony Wagon, f 

Extra Grade. 

Something to Please 


sm the Little 


Folks. . 


/ / 


Ja 


Built in Best Grade 
Only. 

Write for our lOW catalogue, showing all the latest up-tOrdate styles in the vehicle industry. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY. Dept. Z, 

KALAMAZOO. niCHIGAN. 

In replying to advertisements please mention Q00O HEALTH 
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Sufferers 


From Chronic ? 
Constipation 


Will find Granose Flakes or Biscuit 

will relieve the trouble. Granose en¬ 
riches the blood and builds healthy 
flesh. Served at thirteen sanitariums, 
and enjoyed by the hearty and the 
invalid. 

If you will send us the name of a grocer 
who does not sell Granose, we will send you a 
free sample. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO. 


Branch Office, cor. Colburn aud Pall Mall Sts., 
London, Out. 


i 





I none operation 
on your kitchen 
stove. 


It Filters, 
Purifies, 
Sterilizes, 
Destroys 
the Germs 


of Disease 


and removes 
them, eliminates 
the poisonous 
gases, and ae¬ 
rates the water 


automatically. 


The IIon. Frank A. Vanderlip, First Asst. Sec’y 
of the Treasury, writes:— 

*• The Sanitary Still is satisfactory, and it gives me 
great pleasure to recommend it to any one desiring 
pure a*» well as palatable water. The still is simple 
but effective, and should be in every borne. I con • 
skier it all that is claimed for it.” 


Only Still recognized by the V. S. Government. 
Six styles; JlO.iH.) up Sena for catalogue and testi¬ 
monials. 

THE CUPR 1 GRAPH CO., 

156 N. Green St , Chicago, III. 



The Carriage of the 
NEW MODEL 

Remington 

Standard Typewriter. 

It inovt* steadily-that promotes lasting good •ligo- 
tn*»nt. It moves quickly - that, means an easy touch 
and great speed. SEND FOB CATALOGUE. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

327 Broadway, New York. 

REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO., 

24 LAFAYETTE AVE., DETHOIT, MICH. 

Represented by Review and herald. 

baitlc Cncik, Mich. 


If your heating 
plant is not en¬ 
tirely satisfac¬ 
tory, if there is 
any Dust, Gas, 
or Smoke from 
it, or if you con¬ 
template build¬ 
ing a 

Residence, 
Church, or 
School, 

Address 

SCHWAB & SERCOMB, 

271 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis., an<l learn of 
the CELEBRATED 

GILT EDGE 

A’ld the Gilt Edge System of Heating and Ventilating. 
Our latest booklet on combination water and 
air heating, free upon application. 

L, MOBLO, Battle Creek. Agent 
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BOOKS 

for Less than Half 
the Price of One! 

6 *®- JUST THINK OF IT. -^8 

T^VERY MOTHER is interested in her own home 
and the training of her child. "Studies in Home 
and Child Life" deals in a practical way with the 
vital questions of child-training, such as are con¬ 
stantly demanding answers in the home where there 
are young children. With the exception of the Bible, 
it is' the best book ever written on child-training, 
and in anticipation of the great field of usefulness 
before it, we make this.-exceptional ofTer that every 
American home may enjoy and profit by its teaching. 

“STUDIES II HOME HO CHILD LIFE,” 

Illustrated, 256 page9 (regular price, $1.50). 

“NATURAL FOOD RECIPES," 

containing 130 new recipes by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg. 

“THE NEW DIETARY.” 

(Just issued.) 

ILLUSTIUTEO “DRESS SYSTEM” BOOKLET, 

containing the latest designs for healthful and 
artistic dress. 


A l f l or 60 CENTS! 

aud 15 cents to cover postage. 


Address GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creak, I 


Our 
Opinion Free. 




Send us a. sketch and description of your 
Invention, and ascertain, free of charge, 
whether it is putentuble. All communica¬ 
tions strictly confidential. 

Patents taken through our office will re¬ 
ceive a special illustrated notice in the 
American Inventor, a handsomely illustrated 
Journal, devoted to the latest developments 
in the arts and sciences, and to the inveutor. 
Send for a sample copy. 

Write for information relative to 
Patents, Designs, Caveats, 

Trade-Marks, Copyrights , 

Assignments, Interferences, 

and Patent Litigation . 

HENSEY & ROBINSON, 


Main Office, 
Burchc? Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Western Omen, 
People’s Wank Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 



Directory 

...OF... 

Sanitariums. 

j* jA jA ji 

The following institutions are conducted uuderthe 
same general management as the Sanitarium at Rattle 
Creek. Mich., which has long been known as the most 
thoroughly equipped sanitary establishment in the 
United States. The same rational and physiological 
principles relative to the treatment of disease are rec¬ 
ognized at these institutions us at the Rattle Oreek 
.Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the same gen¬ 
eral plan. Both medical and surgical cases are received 
at all of them. Each one possesses special advantages 
due to locality or other characteristic features. 

jA jA jA 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. Battle Creek. Mich 

H. KELLOGG, M. !>., Superintendent. 

COLORADO SANITARIUM. Boulder. Colo. 

W. H. RILEY, M. I)., Superintendent. 

St. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT. St. 
Helena. Cal. 

A. J. SANDERSON, M. D. t Superintendent 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View (Lincoln). Nab. 

A. N. LOPEB, M D., Superintendent. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM. 1st and Montgomery Sts., Portland. Ore. 

W. R. SIMMONS, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLANO SANITARIUM. South Lancaster. Mass. 

0. O. NICOLA, M. D., Superintendent. 
CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 28 33d Place. Chicago. III. 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS. 230 Euclid Avenue. Cleve¬ 
land. Ohio. 

A. W. DERR, M. D.. Superintendent. 

HONOLULU SANITARIUM, Hawaiian Islands. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. Apartado 138, Guadala¬ 
jara, State of Jalisco. Mexico. 

R. T. JONES, Superintendent 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle. Switzerland. 

CLAREMONT SANITARIUM. Cape Town. South Africa. 
SKOOSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg. Denmark. 
FREORICKSHAVN SANITARIUM. Fredrickshavn. Denmark. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS SANITARIUM. Apia, Samoa. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM 
" Meaford,” Gower St., Summer Hill. N. S. W. t Australia. 
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A TEMPTING MEAL 

Is ready in a second, at a cost of only one cent, if you use 
Granola, the ready-to-serve food. Granola makes a delicious 
meal, and is easily digested. It has a rich nutty flavor, and 
contains three times the nutriment of beef. Uncooked cereals 
are the prime cause of dyspepsia. Granola is cooked five 
hours, and is perfectly wholesome in every respect. 

We also manufacture Granose, CaramebCereal, 
Granuts, Zwieback, and the other twenty varieties of pure 
health foods, which have come to be recognized as the best 
health food products on the market. 

Our “ Pure Food Art Booklet ” and price list sent free 
on request. Address — 

BAIILE GREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD GO.. Bollle GreeK. 

Branch Office: Cor. Co»burn and Pall Mall Streets* London, Ont. 





Guadalajara Sanitarium 

Guadalajara, Mexico. 

T HIS elegant and commodious modern building 
stands on its own extensive grounds, surrounded 
by lovely semi-tropical gardens. It is situated in 
the highest part of the city of Guadalajara, the 
western capital of Mexico, and known as “The Pearl 
of the West,” on account of its beauty and its mag¬ 
nificent climate, which Is specially beneficial to 
persons affected with throat and lung troubles. 
Guadalajara has a population of 100,000, and is 
second only to the City of Mexico as a place of Inter¬ 
est. Its climate is simply perfect all the year round, the temperature ranging only from 65° to 85° F. in the 
daytime. Its elevation is 5,000 feet above the sea-level. The Mexican Central Railroad runs through Pull¬ 
man palace cars, via Irapuato. Round-trip excursion tickets good for nine months from date of issue, allow¬ 
ing stop-over at all points in Mexico, arc on sale every day at the following rates:— 

From Washington. $106.00; from Chicago, $85.10; from St Louis* $73.50; from Kansas City, $67.60; 
from New Orleans. $59.25; from San Francisco (six months), $110.00; from Los Angeles (six months). 
$100.00. 

The Sanitarium is fitted up with all modern appliances for rational curative treatment. First-class resi¬ 
dent physicians and trained nurses from the Battle Creek Sanitarium, excellent service, home comforts, 
moderate terms. Apply for information to — 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Guadalajara, Mexico, 

or to the BATTLE CREEK SANITARlUn, Battle Creek, Mich. 



■n 
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CALIFORNIA 


HINTS... 

TO THE 

Home Seeker 
Health Seeker 
Pleasure Seeker 
Sight Seer 
Business Man 
Tourist 


Has a genial climate and the greatest variety of 
medicinal springs on the continent. 

Has cheap and fertile lands, and the possibilities 
of production are almost fabulous. 

Has a great many delightful pleasure resorts. 

Has business advantages superior to any other 
part of the nation, because the field is not 
crowded, competition is not so brisk, and 
there are greater opportunities for the devel¬ 
opment of new enterprises. 

The entire Pacific territory is now experiencing 
a great industrial revival. Good openings 
for all classes. 



RIVALS THE WORLD 



Picturesque 
Sublime and 
Heroic 
Scenery 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS lo Principal Pacific Coast Points that read going via any of the 
Southern Pacific Company's THREE ROUTES, 

3-SUNSET, OGDEN, OR SHASTA-« 

and returning via the same or either of the others, are on sale at all important railway stations 

in the United States and Canada. 


For California literature, maps, rates, and complete information, address — 

W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 238 Clark Street, Chicago. 

EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 349 Broadway, New-York. 
W. 1 - 1 * CONNOR, Com’l Agent, Chamber Commerce Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. J. BERG, Trav. Pass. Agent, 220 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In replying to actuertisenwnis piease mention UOOO HtALJH. 
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ASHEVILLE 


AND THE LAND OF 
THE SKY. 

2,000 feet elevation. Delightful climate. 
300 days of sunshine per year. Finest 
hotel accommodations in the South. The 
world’s greatest sanitarium and place for 
recreation. 

A REDUCED RATE 

is in effect from the North every day in 
the year, for round-trip tickets via the 

QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 
and SOUTHERN RY. 

Through Pullmun drawing-room sleepers 
from Olncinnat i dally with direct Connec¬ 
tion from Louisville. 

W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., Queen and Crescent, 
Cincinnati. 

WM. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A. f Southern Ry. t 
Louisville, Ky. 

Printed matter and full information on application. 
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Mexican Central 

.RAILWAY. 


We 

In reading and seeking “Good Health,’ 
do not overlook Mexico, and the fact 

that the flexican Central Ky. is not 

We 

We 

We 


only the best but the mosi popular route 

# 

We 

We 

through that country. 

Wil 

Passengers via this line avoid the an¬ 

Wi 

we 

noyances incidental to transfer at the 
border, secure through Pullman Buffet 

We 

We 

We 

Car Service, and more comfort than could 
possibly be the case otherwise. 

Hi 


We 

Wc 

Mexico Is one of the very few combi¬ 

Wi) 

We 

nation summer and winter resorts on 
the continent. 

W> 

We 

Wi 

Call on any flexican Central Agent for 
further particulars, or address. 

We 

We 

WiJ 

T. R. RYAN, General Agent, 

336 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

We 

— 

We 

We 

W. D. MURDOCK, 

We 

t Vij 

Ass't Gcn'l Pass. Agent, 

Wxj 

We 

MEXICO CITY, MEX. 

We 


Pullman Buffet Car Service. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


The Through Car Route to the Pacific Coast. 

THE 

OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily. Buffet- 
Smoking and Library Cars with BarberShop. 
AH meals in Dining Cars. Palace Drawing¬ 
room Sleeping Cars to San Francisco without 
change. Through Tourist Sleeping Cars to 
California and Oregon. This train to 


^ LIMIT 

UlfflWnSDw 

p. m. da 5 ly. Through Palace Sleeping Cars 
I riri _ to Portland, with Sleeping-Car accommoda- 

THE i ACli IC tions to San Francisco and Los Angeles; Pal- 
ace Sleeping Car to Denver, and through 
FYPPP^ Tourist Sleeping Car service to San Fran- 
i-^/vr lYLrOO cisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 

THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


HfW YORK, 

461 Broadway, 
287 Broadway. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 

BOSTON, 

368 Washington 8t., 

5 State 8t. 


CHICAGO, 

212 Clark 8t». 
206 Clark 8t 
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Chicago and Detroit 

-to- 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
and BOSTON 

Via NIAGARA FALLS. 

Splendid equipment of Palace Sleeping Cars 
running through without change. Dining Car 
Service unsurpassed. 


R. H. L'HOMMEDIEU, O. W. RUGGLES, 

Gcn'l Superintendent, Gen l pass, and Ticket Agt. 
DETROIT. CHICAGO. 


...THE — 

Cincinnati Northern 


Railroad Co. 


Direct Line between JACKSON, 
ADDISON JUNCTION, and CIN¬ 
CINNATI. No Change of Cars 
between these points. Short Line 
to all Military Camps in the South, 
via Cinciunati. Through Tickets 
on sale at principal stations. 

For further information as to Rates and Time 
of Trains, call ou or address,— 

S. E. KIRK, Commercial Agent, 

JACKSON, MICH., 

or the undersigned, 

T. C. M. SCHINDLER, G. P. A., 

TOLEDO. OHIO, 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllll 



Double Dally 8ervice 



Free Reclining Chair Cara. 
Parlor-Caf6 Cara. 



Free Reclining Chair Cara. Pullman Buffet Open 
and Compartment Sleeping Cara. 

See That yonr ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 

It caa be obtained of your local ticket ngent. 

A. H. HAN 80 N, G. P. A. Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago,HL 



In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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...THE. 


CANADIAN 

^PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


GIVES OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


RANGING FROM 


An Hour or Two 

into the best sporting interior of 
Maine, Quebec, or New Brunswick, 
or the Atlantic Seaside Resorts ; 

A Day or Two 

across the Upper Lakes, Huron and 
Superior, in our Clyde-built steam¬ 
ships from Owen Sound •- 


H A Week or Two 


across the continent, over the vast 
prairies and magnificent Rockies ; 

A Month or Two 

across the vast Pacific, to Japan 
and China, the Philippines, Ha¬ 
waiian Islands, Fiji, and Australia 
—our Empress steamships are the 
finest afloat — to 


A YEAR OR SO 

around the world by various routes, but all of the best. Write, and say which you will take 
and we will send you descriptive pamphlets. 

3---ADDRESS-C 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal, Que. 

ARCHER BAKER, i'.en'l European Agent, 67 anil Mi King William St., E. C.. London, Eng. 
J. FRANCIS LEE, Gen’l Agent Passenger ?:* S<. Clark. St., Chicago, 111., U .5 A. 

Or atij’ of the Company's Agents ill the United States. Cunariu. Great IJritain, Australia. New Zealand, vie 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Grand Trunk Railway System. 

Time Card in Effect Nov. 19, 1899. . 


C. & G. T. DIVISION. 

WEST-BOUND FROM BATTLE CREEK. 


No. 0. Mail and Express, to Chicago. 12.15 p. m* 

No. 1. Chicago Express, to Chicago. . D.00 a. m. 

No. 3, Lehigh Valley Express, to Chicago... 3.40 r. >t. 

No. 5. Pacific Exp., to Chicago, with sleeper 1.10 a. m. 

No. 7ft. Mixed, lo South Bend . 8.20 a. m. 

Nos. 0 and 75, daily, except Sunday. 

Nos. 1. 3, and ft, daily. 


EAST-BOUND FROM BATTLE CREEK. 


No. 8, Mail and Express, to Ft. Duron, East, 

and Detroit.. .. 3.4ft p. m- 

No. 4. Lehigh Express, to Pt. Duron and East 8.27 p. m 
No. 0, Atlantic Express, to Pt. Duron, East, 

and Detroit... 2.2ft A. m. 

No. 2, Lehigh Express, to Saginaw, Hay City, 

Port Huron, and East. 6.50 a. m. 

No. 74. Mixed, to Durand (Starts at Nichols 

yards) .. 7.1ft a. m 

Nos. 8 and 74. dally, except Sunday. 

Nos. 4. tf, and 2. dally. 


A. S. PARKER, Ticket Agent, 

Battle Cheek. 


The Cincinnati Northern 
Railroad Co. 

TIME TABLE NO. 3. 

In Effect skpt. 24, 1809. 

Trains Pass Battle Creek as follows: 
WEST-BOUND. 


No. 21, Mail and Express . 0.5fir P. m. 

No. 23, Accommodation . . . 2.07 p.m. 

No. 27, Local Freight. . 8.25 A. M. 


EAST-BOUND. 


No. 22, Mail and Express— .. — 8.2ft A. m. 

No 24, Accommodation, 1.45p.m. 

No. 28. Local Freight. 5.30 p. m. 


Direct connections are made at Toledo with ail 
roads diverging. Close connections for Detroit and 
Cincinnati. 

J. L. READE, 

„ Ticket Agt.. Battle Creek. 

E. R. SMITH, City I'ase. Agt., 6 West Main St, 


Michigan C entral 

••The Niagara Falls Route ." _ 


lilby Cake Any Other Route? 

WHEN IT IS 


Corrected Nov. 10, 18W. 


EAST 

8 

•Night 

Express 

12 

fDetr'It 
A'com. 

8 

fMail A 
Express 

io 

•S.Y * 
Boa. Sp 

14 

• East'll 
Express 

20 

* J n 
Accra. 

36 

• All'll, 
Kxprua 

pm 11.a 
urn 1.2 

2.3 

4.1 

6.0 

5.5 

6 4 

7.4' 

9.1 
pm ».i 

4.3 

1.4 

5.3 

8.4 

10.4 

Ain v.5 

7.0 

7.4 

10 3 

Chicago. • . . 
Michigan City . 
Niles .... 
Knlumiucoo . . . 

Battle Creek . . 
Marshall .... 
Altikon .... 
jMukawu .... 
A DU Arbor . . 
Detroit .... 
Kalis View . . 
Suspension Bridge 
Niagara Kltlls . 
Bullalo .... 
Rochester . . . 

Syracuse. . . . 
Albany .... 
New York . . . 
Springfield . . 
Boston .... 

pm '*.35 
11,25 
am 13L40 
!U0 
3.00 

3,50 

4.4*1 

5.55 

7.15 

am 7.30 
a. Ill 
h.:ih 
0.57 
10.06 
11.10 
pm 12.26 

a >n fi.»6 
S.43 
10.15 
pm 1 MO 
1.00 
1.10 
1.50 
2.35 
3.47 
5.30 

tun 10.30 
piul'i.Ok 
1.00 
2 Oft 
2.42 
'1,09 
,1.30 
4.Of. 
1.68 
6.0*1 

am 1 .'.20 
3.13 
5.15 
0.03 
pm 1 op 
12.10 
•l.'Ut 

pm X.flll 
1.40 
5.37 
64* 
7,‘Jk 
7,51 
6,11 

9.50 
o.i« 

10 1ft 
nin 0,0 i 
5.17 
6,30 
« 14 

9.50 
11.50 

pill 4-In 
H 15 
K.IU 
U. 05 

r»6.00 

6.43 

7.1f» 

730 

8.15 

WEST 

7 

•Night 
Ex pres" 

its 

•NY Bo. 
A Oh.Bp 

3 

'Mull A 
Express 

3 

* News 
Rxnres- 

23 

• Wut'u 
Express 

18 

'Kill. 

A«‘m 

37 

•Paeift 

Exprer 

Bouton .... 


ant 10.30 



Mill 11.00 


pm 6.o 

New York . . . 


pill 1.<H‘ 



41.0x4 


umn.1 

Syracuse . . . 


ft. 10 



•tin 2 .011 


pm 12.V 

Rochester . . . 


10.00 



4.05 


2.2 

Buffalo . . 


am 12. Of* 



5.30 


8.6 

Niagara Palls . . 





6.02 


4.3 

Pulls View . . 





fl.34 

pm 

5.0 

Detroit .... 

pm 8.20 

am 7.20 

am 8.23 


pm 12.40 

4.35 

ll.V 

Am* Arbor . . 

9.43 

8.1ft 

9.40 


1 3ft 

5.45 

am 12.3 

Jackson .... 

11.15 

9.20 

11.05 

am 3.30 

*2.40 

7.30 

1.3 

Battle Creek . . 

am 12.40 

10.30 

piu 12 25 

4.35 

3.50 

9-08 

9.0 

K&lamaxon . 

1.40 

ii a*. 

1.20 

5.15 

4.38 

10.01) 

3rH 

$06t. . . . 

3.15 

pm 12.22 

2.55 


6.05 


5.0 

Michigan City . . 

4.20 

1.30 

4.10 


7.05 


6.4 

Chicago. . . . 

6.30 

3.00 

6.05' 

8.35 


7.f 


• Pally, t Daily except Sunday. 

Trains on Battle* Creek Division depart at ft.05 a. in. and 4.10 p. m., t*u 
arrive at 12.40 p. m. and 6 10 p. m. Dally except Sunday, 

O. W. Ruggles, R. n. R. Wheeler, 

General Ptws. A Ticket Agent. Chicago. Ticket Agent. Battle Creek. 


Only One Night to Utah, Only 
Two Nights to California, 

Tom the Missouri River, VIA.... 

CIk 

w * 


QUICKER TIME 

To Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, California, Oregon, 
and Puget Sound Points than any other line. 

Service Unsurpassed. Double Drawing-room 
Pullman Palace Sleepers. Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars. Dining Cars, meals tl la Carte. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, etc., etc. 

For time tables, folders, illustrated books, 
pamphlets descriptive of the territory traversed, or 
any information; apply to your local agent, who 
can sell you a ticket via the Union Pacific, or 
address — 

E. L. LOMAX, Omaha, Neb. 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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Y OU are going south this winter 
for recreation, rest, relaxation. 
The winter resorts are open now. 

You can ride over the Queen 
& Crescent Route and South¬ 
ern Ry. from snowy North to 
sunny South, your sleeper, 
diner, smoking room, easy 
chair, all at hand. Many trav¬ 
elers will this year add a short 
sea voyage from Miami or 
Tampa for a visit to Cuba or 
Porto Rico to their itinerary. 


w. c. rinearson. g. p. a., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tickets through to Havana on 
sale via the Queen & Crescent 
Route, Southern Ry. and con¬ 
necting lines, include meals and 
berth on steamers. We have 
a very interesting booklet on 
Cuba and Porto Rico now in 
press. We will gladly send it 
to you. 


Climate j 
Cure! 


For 

Weak Lungs, 
Weak Throats, 
Weak Bodies. 


The Health Resorts of New Mexico 
and Arizona 

are unrivaled. Pure, dry air, an equa¬ 
ble temperature, the right altitude, con¬ 
stant sunshine. 

Send for descriptive pamphlets issued 
by Santa Fe Route Passenger Depart¬ 
ment. 

General Passenger Office, 

The Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 

Chicago. 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 



The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this Powder 
makes it one. of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat, 
Nettle-rash, 
Chafed Skn, 
etc., etc. 


It Is an excellent 
remedy for P ft IN¬ 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
adapted — 

For Infants. 


Delightful After 
Shaving. 

Price, post-paid. 25c 
per box. 

Agents Wanted. 

W fytyfyQ* 
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Containing the following useful articles will be sent to 
new subscribers who request it: — 


1 Pkg. PEARLINE. 

2 Pkgs. QUAKER OATS. 

I Bar COSMO BUTTERMILK 
SOAP. 

I Bar FAIRY SOAP. 

I Pkg. ALLEN S FOOT-EASE. 

I Large Box TALCUM POWDER 


1-2 Lb. PROTOSE. 

1-2 Lb. NUT BUTTER. 

I Pkg. GRANOSE BISCUIT. 

1-4 Lb. FIG BROMOSE. 

I Pkg. GRANOLA. 

I Can PROTOSE and BEANS. 
I Lb. CARAMEL-CEREAL. 



I Copy Healthful and Artistic Dress System Pamphlet ( Illustrated). 

' 0 $ 0 $ 

^HE articles listed are among the home necessities for daily use. Boxes will 
be furnished only to new subscribers to Good Health, and every application 
must be accompanied by the subscription price, $\. If you were to purchase these 
articles, they would cost you more than $1.50; thus you effect a saving in purchasing goods you must 
have, and also get a year's subscription to Good Health free. 

No more than one box will be furnished to the same person. We will send by freight collect. 

If you are already a subscriber, one new subscription will entitle you to the 

FAMILY BOX. 

GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CHICKEN 

BUT IT VK4S /VO77 

A young Porto Rican who was recetitly served with Protose, the 
Vegetable Meat, remarked that it was the best chicken he had ever 
eaten. 

IT resembles meat in flavor. 

IT has the consistency of meat. 
tT has twice the nourishment of meat. 

IT does not contain disease germs. 

IT is an easily assimilated, predigested nut and grain food, peculiarly 
adapted to a weak stomach, and to persons of sedentary habits. 

Send three two-cent stamps for Sample Can . and Art Booklet containing 

Special Health Food Recipes . 


SAN1TAS NUT FOOD CO., - Battle Creek. Mich. 

Branch Office; cor. Colburn and fall Mall Sts.. London, Ont. 



hi ref)fning tO iitiuertlemmvntu pleiXut, mention 0000 HEALTH. 


























What is Yuco? 


It is made in the WASHBURN CROSBY 
cMILLS, Minneapolis, so must be all right. 
cMade from the most nutritious Tbheat grotPn. 
A ’-Perfect Health Food. c Fwo-pound pack¬ 
ages. &&&&&&£>&&&&& 

A book of recipes in every package. 


Grocers Are Selling It 


WASHBURN CROSBY CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Peril of the Republic 
of the United States.” 




BY PERCY T. MAOAN. 


Great Literature, 
Great History, 
Greater Prophecy. 

HUNDREDS 

should sell it. 
THOUSANDS 

should buy it. 
MILLIONS 

should read It. 


© N Us pages the old light of the prophecies blazes up 
afresh. If you would touch the hearts of men, you 
must touch them over the things upon which they are 
thinking, and in which they expect to act a part. 

FIVE THOUSAND COPIES of “The Peril of the Repub¬ 
lic’' were sold before the plates left the presses, and before 
any advertising had been undertaken. 

Here are some of the chapter headings: “A Nation's 
Birthright.” “ National Apostasy,” **Manifest Destiny,” “In 
the Trail of Rome,” “Amity or Armageddon.” 

“If you would know this most important history of this 
time , you will have to read the ’Peril of the Republic;’ for 
the history is given nowhere else.”— Alonzo T. Jones , in 
Review and HeraicI, Jan. 2,1900. 


iqo pages, bound in red cloth, cover embossed in ink and aluminum. Postpaid, $1.00. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Hich. 



Sank Creek Sanitarium 


s Acknowledged 
to be the Oldest 
1 ; and most 
I; Extensive $ani- 
j; tarium 
;! Conducted on 
;! Rational Princi* 
!; pies In the 
!; United States. 

: Dining-room 
j; with a Seating 
Capacity or 300. 


u 


Everythin# an invalid needs Special dietaries prepared as directed. Baths of every 
description, including the electric-light bath. All conveniences of a first-class hotel. Incur¬ 
able and offensive patients not received 
For circulars, address — 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

























